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Whatever Your Reference Needs... 


Science, Politics, Industry, | 
Medicine, Government, 


Atomic Energy...no matter what 
topic you seek, you'll find it in the 


Encyclopedia AMERICANA 
| 


MEDICAL RESEARCH — Hundreds of articles on new and important 
developments in the held of sereptomy- 
on, auremycin and other new miracle drogs 


The pace of life today makes unprecedented demands on those 
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must have an authoritative reference work which will meet ALL 


of their needs... accurately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date 


information 


The Encyclopedia Americana recognizes the unique responsi- 


bility of a major reference work in the schools and libraries today 


Its thirty volumes provide a vast wealth of authoritative informa 


tion on every field of human endeavor—the equivalent of countless 


hours of research in more than a thousand miscellaneous volumes 


Constantly revised and brilliantly edited, there is no phase of the WORD Americons is 0 mini 
: world’s know ledge which is not contained within its pages ature reference library in itself with up-to-date facts and in 
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Eastern Question. and hundreds of subjects om current inter 
narronal relations 


For those who seck timely, authoritative answers 


to their questions, for those who demand the best 


in answer to their reference needs... The Encyclo 


pedia Americana ts an indispensable reference work 


Write today for FREE 36 page booklet, “America’s 
Reference Work 


30 VOLUMES — 66,000 ARTICLES 
24,000 PAGES — 44,000 CROSS REFERENCES 
8,600 ILLUSTRATIONS— 250,000 INDEX ENTRIES 


2 West 45th St... New York 19, 


ATOMIC PRODUCTION New uses of atomic energy and the atomic bomb, and 
related screntihe subjects on pet propulsion acradyamics, drese! engines are found 
om the Facyclopedia Americana 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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By JANICE W. SHERWOOD and ELEANOR E, CAMPION 


Union Library Catalogue: Services, 


1950. Quo Vadis? 


Miss Sherwood is Consultant and Miss 
Campion, Director, the Philadelphia Bib- 
Union Library 


liographical Center and 


Catalogue. ‘ 


ig 1950 a total of $118,386 was spend in 


operating the five major union catalogs 
and bibliographical centers of the United 
States, ie. The Union Catalog Division 
of the Library of Congress, the Union Li- 
brary Catalogue ot the Philadelphia Metro- 
politan Area, the Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphical Center, the Bibliographical Cen- 
ter for Research at Denver, and the Union 
Catalog at the Western Reserve University 
Library in Cleveland. Since the 1942 sur- 
vey! the services of these organizations have 
been thrice examined in College and Re- 
search Libraries One current trend in 
library philosophy today toward centraliza- 
tion of information at the national level 
tends to regard regional centers as super- 
fluous.” However, the Leigh report recom- 


mends increased use of regional biblio- 


graphical centers to provide really adequate 
public library service.” Certainly a re-evalu- 
ation of the work of these existing regional 


catalogs is timely. All five offer a variety 


n Catalogs in the United 
Stat ( 

Regior rar Centers 

ge nd K rch I 
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of bibliographical services to a_ broad 


clientele in diversified geographic areas. 
Each is hard pressed for .financial support 
under present inflationaty conditions. Are 
these union catalogs worth the expenditure 
involved? Do they serve their regions ade- 
quately? Should all regional centers be 
abandoned and the bibliographical services 
which they render transferred to the na- 
tional level at the Library of Congress? 
Union catalogs, which way ? 

In order to obtain the latest statistics 
and information on services rendered as a 
this study, each catalog com 
A study of 


their replies may aid in determining satis- 


basis for 
pleted a lengthy questionnaire. 


factory answers to these questions. No 
study of union catalogs would be complete 
without including the National Union Cat- 
alog whose very size, age and broad na- 
services have set the 


tional pattern on 


The 


four regional union catalogs discussed here 


which regional catalogs are based. 


were chosen because of their similarities 
in founding, purpose and growth: all were 
initiated in the depression years with WPA 
and foundation grants; all have been con- 
tinued under local auspices; all serve as a 
within 


center of bibliographical inquiry 


their respective regions. 


Location Service 


The primary function of union catalogs 
is the location of books, periodicals and 
other printed materials within, or outside 
they are located 


the region in which 


through the medium of a single huge author 


primary responsibility. Service statistics re- 
ported for this study vary in detail from one 
catalog to another. To facilitate the com- 
parative remarks throughout this discussion, 
each center, or catalog, will be referred to 
by the name of the city in which it is lo- 
Denver received the most requests, 
Philadelphia, Washington, 
A total of 43,419 


requests for all catalogs, including an esti- 


cated. 
followed by 
Seattle and Cleveland. 


mated 3000 personal visitors to Washing- 


ton, resulted in asttotal of 197,555 items 


searched, including an estimated 100,000 
titles searched by the 3000 personal visi- 
Washington. Of this 


152,144 items were located, representing a 


tors to number 
77 percent successful search (assuming that 
77,000 of the items searched by the 3000 
Philadel- 


phia falls below the average with 55 per- 


personal visitors were found). 
cent of the items located in 1950 due to 
the unprecedented number of items checked 
for persons outside the region for materials 
almost entirely nonexistent within its area. 
Philadelphia's normal average is between 
65 and 7O percent. Requests come to tour 
of the catalogs mostly by mail, while Phila- 
delphia’s requests are 85 percent by tele- 


phe me. 


Clientele Served 


Denver and Seattle keep no detailed sta-’ 


tistics on the source of their requests. 
However, they both report that their clien- 
Washing- 


ton’s services are primarily academic in na- 


tele is almost entirely academic. 


ture with a three percent of its total in- 
quiries coming from industrial organiza- 
tions. Ninety-nine percent of Cleveland’s 
requests are from academic institutions with 
a surprising less than one percent from in- 
dustry. Philadelphia is an exception in that 
25 percent of its inquiries are from indus- 


trial firms in the area, and this percentage is 
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tile, whose maintenance and control is their 


increasing annually. Seattle and Denver 
because of their geographical locations may 
not have the increasing industrial demand 
as it exists in Philadelphia. Washington, 
of course, serves all governmental research 
organizations. 

Denver and Seattle not only locate ma- 
terial, but they also arrange for, or actually 


execute the inter-library loan for each title. 


Seattle reports that 99 percent of their 
10,077 requests were for actual loan trans- 
actions which they executed successfully. 


Becatuse of the large geographical areas cov- 


ered by these centers, their inter-library 


loan activity is of major local importance. 
The smaller number of libraries included in 


these two union catalogs and the great dis- 


tances between them have resulted in a 
svstem which operates with facility and 
answers a major need. Cleveland and 


Philadelphia do not engage in this activity 
at all. Philadelphia acts as a routing agent 
for five libraries distant from the Univer- 
sitv of Pennsylvania Library. This system 
was developed only as a time-saving meas- 
ure for the Philadelphia Union Library 
Catalogue and the University Library. 
Inquiries from one union catalog to an- 
other seem rather slight. Most inquiries are 
directed from the regions to Washington. 
But for 1950, Washington reports only 100 
requests from union catalogs, of which 71 
came from Philadelphia. The majority of 
Philadelphia's requests to Washington were 
for current, technical literature needed by 
industrial Usually this 
must be circularized by Washington, as a 
large percentage of it does not appear in 
its union catalog. This is 
for an industrial firm which usually wants 
Therefore, 


firms. material 


a slow process 
tomorrow's publications today. 
Philadelphia has built up a large variety of 
technical reference tools particularly union 
lists of periodicals from all sources to elimi- 


Phila- 


nate the necessity of circularizing. 
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delphia offers to have a search made in 
Washington for any item not located in its 
own files. Almost all Philadelphia regional 
requests to Washington are routed through 
the center. Only Denver and Philadelphia 
check the Weekly List of Unlocated Re- 
search Items issued by Washington. This 
task is the sole responsibility of Philadelphia 
for the entire area, and it is not duplicated 


by any other library. The University of 


Washington library checks this list against 


the Seattle catalog. 


To 0 ls 


Washington quite naturally the 


largest bibliographical reference library. 
Philadelphia has a well-rounded selection 
of general indispensable tools including the 
LC Author and Subject Catalogs; the Brit- 
ish Museum Catalogue of Printed Books; 
CBI; Publishers’ Weekly; ULS; Bester- 
man’s World Bibliography of Bibliogra- 
phies, to mention only a few, as well as 
a large collection of union lists of serials. 
Denver has the British Museum Catalogue ; 
ULS; Books in Print with all other spe- 
cialized tools available in the Denver Pub- 
lic Library. Cleveland and Seattle depend 
entirely upon the bibliographical tools in the 
This is 


a logical and economical arrangement. 


libraries in which each is housed. 


Bibliographie al Services 

There is a wide difference in policy in 
checking lengthy bibliographies for individ- 
uals or institutions. Washington will not 
check lists 
regular duties. Philadelphia checks lengthy 


long due to the pressure of 
lists for persons or institutions outside the 
area, provided that the work is of a serious 
nature, and that the Center is the single 
organization in the area to do the checking. 
The latter stipulation is made to avoid 
duplication of effort by the libraries within 
and Cleveland check 


the citv. Denver 
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bibliographies for persons within the region 
Cleveland checks lists only for other 
union catalogs, provided such lists are short. 


only. 


Seattle has no geographic limitations, but 
specifies that the lists be short. Only three 
centers compile subject bibliographies. 
Philadelphia maintains a special catalog of 
subject bibliographies known as the Z-file. 
From this and current sources, bibliogra- 
phies in general fields of knowledge are pre- 
Philadel- 


hia refuses to compile scientific or technical 
; 


pared for clients upon occasion. 


bibliographies because its staff members ‘are 
not subject specialists, referring such re- 
quests to the library specializing in the 
subject desired. Seattle and Denver report 
the compilation of a few bibliographies. 
Special Services 

Denver and Philadelphia supply LC or 
numbers to libraries 
Philadelphia 
assists many industrial libraries in the cata- 


Dewey classification 


which request this service. 


loging and classifying of their entire collec- 
tions. Only Philadelphia specializes in the 
identification of author, publisher, price, 
date of publication and publisher’s address, 
etc. for book stores, libraries, and individ- 
uals. This service to the book and publishing 
industry in the metropolitan area amounts 
to 7 percent of the center's total services. 

Washington in conjunction with its 
Photoduplication service provides the na- 
tional union catalog searching service for 
unfilled Library of Congress card orders 
and supplies photostatic copies of union 
catalog entries. Philadelphia notifies any 
client interested in a newly published title 
of the locations of first copies as soon as re- 
ceived. About 200 notices are sent each 
year, primarily to technical libraries for 
recent scientific works. Book appraisal, the 
value of old imprints, or the critical evalua- 
tion of new books is not a function of any 


of the centers. 
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Regional ration 


There is no organized program in any 
ot the four regions to avoid duplication in 
purchasing of expensive materials. _Wash- 
ington cooperates with the Library of Con- 
gress to avoid the latter’s duplication of 
expensive materials. Filing cards for all 
Farmington Plan acquisitions in the Na- 
tional Union Catalog helps prevent large- 
scale duplication. Denver states that 
cooperative buying occurs by consulting 
holdings in the region, but does not explain 
how this is done. Three libraries in Phila- 
deiphia consistently check the local union 
catalog tor location of duplicate copies 
before making expensive purchases. “This 
practice occurs primarily in the case of early 
American imprints and expensive reference 
tools. Seattle and Cleveland report very 
little such practice. Philadelphia is con- 
sulted frequently concerning plans for the 
withdrawal of materials. Frequently, 
transfers of whole collections are made 
between libraries as a result of this intelli- 
gent use of the catalog. ‘This practice has 
probably been encouraged through the 
duplicate exchange service operated by 
Philadelphia. During 1950 four lists of 
materials were issued. ‘These contained 
about 1000 titles available in approximately 
30 libraries to any single library assuming 
the transportation charges. Formerly a 
depository for duplicate materials for the 
entire area, Philadelphia abandoned this 
practice as too expensive and substituted the 
issuance of lists. Hundreds of issues of 
journals are exchanged among the libraries 
of the area as well as among libraries out- 
side the state anxious to receive earlier 
numbers of technical periodicals. Seattle 
checks lists of proposed discards for last 
copies in the area, and also advises and 
arranges for the last copies to be sent to 


various libraries for preservation. 
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National Cooperation 


Only the holdings of Philadelphia and 
Cleveland are included in the National 
Union Catalog. Both these centers for- 
ward current accessions to Washington at 
regular intervals. It is proposed to extend 
the National Union Catalog’s coverage to 
include all regional union catalogs.’ Co- 
operation in checking the Weekly List of 
Unlocated Research Items is another ex- 
ample of cooperation with Washington. 

Special Files 


Washington maintains four special files: 
Microfilm clearing house for long runs ot 
newspapers, serials and manuscripts; Index 
to special collections in U.S. libraries; 
Special file of Festschriften; and a Special 
file of almanacs. Denver has started a file 
of microfilm holdings of libraries within its 
region and maintains a file of early theses 
and a file of subject specialists and trans- 
lators in the area. Cleveland has a tile of 
masters’ theses from several Ohio colleges. 
Seattle has no special files. Philadelphia 
maintains a union catalog of the microfilm 
holdings of the major libraries of the U.S. 
and Canada; and the Z-tile of subject 


bibliographies. 


Publications 


Denver issues a regular Bulletin, News- 
letter and Annual Report and has published 
seven subject bibliographies, 1937-1939. 
It has plans for two additional publications ; 
one; a survey of photoduplication services 
and the other, a bibliography of bibliogra 
phies of serials, newspapers and directories. 
Seattle issues a news article in each issue ot 
the Pacific Northwest Library Association 


Downs, Robert B ‘Report and Supplementary Re 
port of the National Union Catalog and Related Mat 
ters.’ Congress Information Bulletin, Aug 


tog0. Appendix 
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Quarterly. Cleveland has no publications. 
The National 
lists and bibliographies consistently since 
1933. Its most important is the annual 
Select List of Unlocated Research Books, 
Philadelphia, in the other 


extreme, has been a prolific publisher of 


Union Catalog has issued 


1937 to date. 


reports, studies and newsletters during its 
The 


probably best known, is the Union List of 


fifteen years’ service. latest, and 
Microfilms, revised, enlarged and cumulated 


edition, Edwards Brothers, 1951. Its 
Newsletter appears regularly five times a 
year and it is sent to libraries throughout 


the United States and abroad. 


Estimate of Services Rendered 


The questionnaire on which this study is 
based asked for a frank opinion from each 
center: “Do you feel that local research is 
using the facilities available at the respective 
centers adequately?” A surprising number 
Den- 


ver gave an unqualified negative answer. 


of affirmative replies were received. 


Philadelphia definitely feels there is a much 
more intelligent purpose for its facilities in 
the field of cooperative effort of all libraries 
The whole , field of 


within the region. 


cooperative acquisition, withdrawals and 


the development of holdings in specific 
subject fields could be more fully developed 
to result in a better use of the tool at hand. 
Philadelphia is not satistied that a/l industry 
uses its services as advantageously as it 
could. Considering the phenomenal in- 


crease in the demands for its services, 


Al- 


though Washington feels its services are 


perhaps Philadelphia is impatient. 
being used adequately, the total figure for 
requests seems small in comparison with 
those received by the regional centers. Of 
course, the regional centers over the years 
are diverting increasing numbers of requests 
away from Washington. 
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Organization and Financial Support 


A careful study of the staff and expendi- 
tures on the accompanying table reveals 
that the National Union Catalog, operated 
solely on government funds, has the largest 
income, $77,000 and a staff of 18; Phila- 
delphia, a non-profit corporation, has the 
next largest income, $15,200 and a staff of 
5; Seattle, which is operated by the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, has an 
income of $14,306 and a staff of 3 full time 
and 3 part time; Denver, a non-profit 
corporation, has an income of $10,468 and 


a staff of 6; and Cleveland, operated by the 


Western Reserve University Library, has 


an income of $4,233 and a staff of 2. 
Philadelphia, Seattle 
cooperative enterprises supported by annual 


Denver and are 


subscriptions of the institutions which they 
serve. Philadelphia receives 48 percent of 
its income from cooperating libraries; 27 
from industries; and 25 


percent percent 


trom individuals. Denver receives 68.5 


percent from cooperating libraries; 8.5 
percent from industry and 23 percent from 
individuals or state and municipal grants. 
Seattle is supported 100 percent by the li- 
All five 
centers admit that if they had more income, 


At the 


same time the regional centers find that 


braries of the Pacitic Northwest. 
they could expand their services. 


while the demand for their services is in- 
creasing rapidly, their income increases vers 
slowly. 


Plans for the Future: Conclusions 


$118,640, miserly sum though it may be, 
152,555 43.419 
inquirers in 1950, to say nothing of the fil- 


produced answers for 
ing of 1,307,312 cards and the centralizing 
of hundreds of other bibliographical short- 
industrial 
This 


wide variety of services is acclaimed by the 


cuts which many research and 


libraries cannot supply independently. 
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Factors and 


Activities Washington 


Libraries Included 


Includes an LC Deposi 
tory 


Cards in File 


litles (Excluding I. C 
Depository) 


Requests Received 
Items Searched 
Items Found 9 


Acce SSIONS Re ceived in 


Withdrawals 


1950 Expenditures $16,171 
Staff: Professional 9 


ssional 


Non-profe 


i. Partial holdings only 
b. Unknown 
Includes an estin 


ated 3 visitors 


1. Includes an estimated 1 
¢ Eatin ated tot al 
f Part time 
a. Allowing for 7 


eo SUCCESS IN 100,000 


clientele enjoying them in each of the five 
areas represented, Existing services, there- 
tore, seem to be excellent in so far as they 
serve their immediate areas. The expendi- 
tures do bring in a worthy return and each 
center seems to be serving its area ade 
quately. 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, an exponent of the 
current philosophy to centralize information 


‘ 


at the national level, states “. . . to be 
specific | maintain that as things now stand 
in the vear 1951 (and of course every body 
agrees with this position) there is little need 
for pursuing the idea of regional biblio 
graphical services, organizations and tools, 
although ten years ago there was such a 


But book handling on the other hand 


need. 
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TABLE 1 
DATA CONCERNING UNION CATALOGS 


Philadelphia 


> titles searched by above 


titles searched by 3000 visitors 


Union Catalog Locations 19s 


Portal 
Seattle 


Denver Cleveland 


$10,468 $4,233 £14, 308 $121,207 
$8 686 $4,477 $12,052 £118 64 
; I 2 if 


; ! 4 2 


Visitors 


It is the 


can be done on a regional basis. 


job of our bibliographical tools and services 
to tell us what books exist relevant to the 
task at hand.’ 

It is interesting to contemplate the out- 
come of 1950's 43,419 inquiries concerning 
197.555 items had they all been directed to 
Washington. The inquirers would most 
probably have received adequate answers, 
but much more slowly than at 
Could Washington absorb all the biblio- 
graphical services which regional centers 
render locally: If would the local 


libraries of the regions be willing to absorb 


present. 


not, 


(Continued on page 110 


* Verbatim statement made at the University of Pens 
Pattern t Scholars 


8, 1051 


Symposium ci 


svlv 
ond the Future of Research hrarte May 
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By THOMAS R. CASSIDY 


United Nations Documents in the 
Medium-Sized University— 
Nuisance or Necessity? 


Mr. Cassidy is reference librarian, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 
Keo WORLD, as it grows older, is be- 
coming ever more garrulous. By the 
middle of 1947, only two years after it had 
the United Nations 
words 


come into existence, 
had 
than its predecessor, the League of Nations, 
Today, 


spoken—and printed—more 
produced in a quarter of a century. 
the General Assembly by itself is responsi- 
ble for some 1800 documents, ranging from 
one page to several thousands of pages. 
The Security council has issued about 2000, 
Social Council 1900 


the Economic and 


more. Minor divisions of the larger agen- 


cies—committees, subcommittees, drafting 
subcommittees, commissions and conferences, 
permanent and temporary—have yet other 
thousands to their credit, in some instances 
nearly as many as the parent body. 

Much of this mass of wordage is given 
over to matters in which few people are in- 
terested, to questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, to the endless, confused maneuvers 
of international politics, to the clumsy legis- 
lative machinery of fifty-nine nations with 
fifty-nine separate sets of interests and 
nearly as many languages in which to voice 
them. Indeed, most United Nations docu- 
ments have the single purpose of straighten- 
ing out some aspect of this confusion. Of 
this genre are such titles as, “Procedure 
for handling items proposed for insertion in 
the provisional agenda of the Council by 
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Specialized Agencies and non-governmental 
organizations,” “Memorandum, draft reso- 
lutions, draft protocols and annex on trans- 
fer to tre United Nations of functions and 
powers exercised by the League of Nations 
under the Conventions on the traffic in 
women and children, and in obscene pub- 
lications,”” “Summary report of financial 
implications of resolutions involving ex- 
penditures from United Nations funds.” 
These documents make up a detailed record 
of the United Nations at work and in this 
respect they are valuable, but their applica- 
tion is limited and their use confined to 
the specialized worker following a single 
line of research. 
There are, 
these publications of limited value, a great 
many reports and studies of economic and 


however, scattered among 


social matters which are international in 
scope, timely and of which fairly constant 
use can be made. Among these, to give 
only a few random samples, are studies of 
housing, of communications, of compara- 
tive marriage laws, of drug consumption, of 
the development of backward countries, of 
foreign exchange, of international law. 
Within this material—and in many libraries 
only within this material—may be found 
such varied information as the extent of 
postwar railroad construction in South 
Africa, the current production of iron ore 
in Mexico, the death rate in India, or the 
main causes of discrimination. 


All universities have some courses in eco- 
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nomics, geography, history, political science, 
sociology and law; and in all these fields 
United Nations publications provide ex- 
cellent source material. But not all uni- 
versities will be able to make the same 
amount of use of this material. A large 
university with a great many students and a 
correspondingly well-rounded faculty nat- 
urally lends itself to a greater degree of 
specialization than a small or medium-sized 
university. Where in a large university 
there may be, as there is at New York Uni- 
versity, a whole group of courses built 
around the study of the United Nations, a 
smaller institution will usually have to con- 
fine itself to a single class on international 
organization, 

This, of course, affects the library. The 
library of a large university can mu<h more 
easily provide the money, space and person- 
nel for processing, storing and making 
available all the thousands of United Na- 
tions documents. Probably such a library 
will even be one of the thirty-two United 
Nations depositories, receiving at no charge 
all but restricted documents. On the other 
hand, the smaller university library, even if 
it were able to bind, shelve and index the 
complete body of United Nations publica- 
tions, would find that demand was not 
great enough to justify the required expense 
of money and space. 

The problem is, therefore, that while the 
medium-sized university urgently needs 
much of the material published by the 
United Nations, this material is too bulky 
and requires too much handling to warrant 
its complete acquisition. The solution, of 
course, is a policy of limited acquisition, a 
policy which is at once favored and made 
tantalizingly difficult by United Nations 
publication practices. 

This is true because United Nations pub- 
lications (excluding periodicals) are issued 
in three different formats—mimeographed 


documents, the Official Records, and the 
publications of the Secretariat. Each of 
these divisions duplicates a large amount of 
the material in the two others, and each 
contains much that appears in no other 
place. 

The mimeographed documents are the 
most inclusive, containing all published ma- 
terial except the most lengthy and impor- 
tant studies and reports. Since they are is- 
sued when needed by the various organs, 
they are also the most up to date. How- 
ever, because of their number, because each 
document appears separately and because 
they make use 5f a poor quality of paper, 
they are also the most fragile and the most 
generally difficult and expensive to handle. 
They must be sorted and arranged accord- 
ing to a fairly complex and not always con 
sistent system of symbols, they must be 
bound and some method of indexing them 
must be found. Finally, they require the 
greatest amount of space and contain the 
largest number of non-utilizable documents. 
If they are not to be tied up and put away 
in some basement stack to rot or allowed to 
become mixed-up piles of dog-eared papers, 
they will require the full time services of 
at least one trained librarian and several 
assistants—more than the medium-sized li- 
brary can allot to such a job. 

The Official Records are the printed ac- 
counts, either verbatim or summary, of the 
meetings of the chief deliberative bodies 
which make up the United Nations and of 
certain of their permanent and ad hoc com- 
mittees. These are issued in five sets—for 
the General Assembly, the Security Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. (Publications of the 
International Court of Justice are not a 
part of the Official Records and, being few 
in number and of a specialized, legal na- 
ture, need not be taken up here.) In addi- 
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tion, many of the more important mimeo- 
graphed documents are reprinted in the 
Official Records, usually as supplements or 
annexes, occasionally as a part of the 
records of the meetings. In format the 
Official Records are much more permanent 
than the mimeographed documents, less 
space is required for their shelving, and 
A little later 


we can consider a few of the difficulties they 


their arrangement is simple. 


present. 
The surveys, reports and bibliographies 
prepared by the Secretariat are the most 


useful of all United Nations publi¢ations 


for general reference work in questions in- 
volving either United Nations activities or 
world sociai and economic conditions. 
Since these are issued in book or pamphlet 
form and with a ready-made subject classi- 
fication which divides them into fifteen 
broad categories, and since they are com- 
paratively few in number, they offer no 
special problems. 

Acquisition of the two latter types of 
United Nations publications will probably 
be as much as the library of the medium 
sized university can manage. As far as 
space and expense are concerned, this is a 
good compromise, but as a complete solu- 


For 


contain 


tion it has several major weaknesses. 
Oficial Records 
many of the important documents, but they 
Again, the 


one thing, the 
do not contain all of them. 
Economic and Social Council's resolution 
to send a group of experts to South America 
for a study of the effects of chewing coca 
leaves may, for instance, be reprinted in 
three different parts of the Official Records, 
while a much more frequently cited analy- 
sis of comparative methods of compiling 
vital statistics, since it was considered by a 
commission rather than the whole Council, 
never goes beyond the mimeographed stage. 
There are also parts of the Official Records 
—a great many of them—which have not 
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been printed because of lack of funds and 
time. Someday, of course, these will be 
available, but that is no help when a docu- 
ment they are going to contain is needed 
now. 

But perhaps the greatest disadvantage of 
using the Official Records as a substitute 
for a set of mimeographed documents is the 
difficulty of locating a document which has 
been reprinted there. Nearly all citations 
to United-Nations publications are made to 
mimeographed documents: except for the 
Secretariat publications and those of the 
committee reports which appear in indi- 
vidual Official Recgrds supplements, refer- 
to document 


ences are usually made only 


symbols. Thus, for instance, ‘Establisls- 
ment of relationship between the United 
Nations and the Universal Postal Union” 
of Interna- 


278, with 


may be cited in Publications 
tional Organizations simply as E 
no indication that it has been reprinted in 
an annex to the records of the Economic 


And, since the Of- 


ficial Records do not reproduce documents 


and Social Council. 


in accordance with the numerical order of 
the symbols, if E 278 is wanted, all one can 
do is to hunt for it, more or less blindly 
and with no certainty that it has ever been 
reprinted. There have been published, it is 
true, a few check lists which aid in this 
search, but they are far from complete and 
are particularly weak on documents issued 
by committees, commissions and other 
minor bodies. 

For the past several sessions, however, 
the task of digging material out of the 
Official Records has been growing less difh- 
cult. ‘The General Assembly, for example, 
now begins its annexes with location lists 
of its documents and those of its commit- 
tees. Somewhat similar lists are also being 
put out by the Economic and Social Coun- 
The 


United Nations Documents Index, pub- 


cil and the Trusteeship Council. 
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lished since January of 1950, also has a 
These 
and other improvements are still no substi- 
tute for the knowledge gained by experience 
in using the Official Records, nor will they 
be of much value without such experience. 
Nevertheless, they the 
United Nations’ willingness to disseminate 


section devoted to republications. 


are indicative of 
knowledge of its work as broadly as possi- 
ble. ‘They help to make it possible for 
United Nations documentation, in spite of 


its bulk and complexity, to be fitted into a 
medium-sized library without demanding 
a disproportionate slice of budget and 
stacks. And even a limited collection of 
these documents, aided when necessary by 
interlibrary loan from one of the depository 
libraries, can be an extremely valuable pos- 
session at a time when world wide under- 
standing and knowledge are needed more 


than they have ever been before. 


Union Library Catalogue: Services, 1950. Quo Vadis? 


the additional task of supplying these mis- 
cellaneous services to the public and in- 
We doubt it. We feel 


these services 


dustry at large? 
that the very growth of 
within the four regions justifies their con- 
tinuance and emphasizes the importance of 
their consideration in whatever local, 
regional or other library planning is under- 
taken. 

In conclusion, this study points to a 
detinite need for more careful attention to 
the potentials and values of the regional 
centers to the public, college, research and 
industrial libraries within the area by the 
libraries themselves, ‘The centers have told 
and retold their story; they have performed 
their services in peace and in war, in depres- 
have set the 


sion and in inflation. They 


pace in almost every instance. Are libraries 
leading the way to better centers, or are 
they accepting this manna as something 
quite within the ordinary? How do new 
staff members come to know and use the 
bibliographical centers? Do they visit the 
center, learn from a librarian who under- 


stands and uses the center frequently, or are 
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they merely told to “call this number if you 
don’t know the answer.” 

It is imperative that a concrete program 
of better, even if somewhat fewer, services 
to a larger number of institutions and 
individuals be resolved. Greater coopera- 
tion among librarians and business men in 
the activities of the regional centers should 
result in progress in solving the current 
Where industry learns that 
business 

forth- 


financial needs. 
bibliographical services pay in 
their financial 
If interlibrary loan is the primary 


yroftits, support is 
PI 


coming. 
need, such services should be implemented 
and expedited. If industry has immediate 
need for technical materials, cooperation 
them 


fostered to produce 


If the National Union Catalog 


should — be 
promptly. 

is to be expanded, what other libraries 
should be included? These are but a few 
of the problems to be considered, and they 
vary from center to center. There is a 
definite need for more community partici- 
pation in the planning, or mediocrity will 
certainly result. Now is the time for con- 


certed action. 
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By T. D. MORRIS 


Techniques of Appraising the 
Administrative Strength of 
an Organization 


Mr. Morris is a member of the firm of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget, manage- 
ment engineers, which surveyed the opera- 
tions of the Acquisitions Division, of the 
New York Public Library Reference De- 


partment. 


mM” OF us in our own special field of 
endeavor’ are ‘preoccupied with the 
professional or technical content of our 
That is 


craftsmen in our approach to and_ per- 


work. to say, we are essentially 


formance of our tasks. I have recently seen 
a vivid illustration of this fact in an in- 
dustrial plant which overhauls and repairs 
ships. With but few exceptions the jobs 
done aboard a ship are highly specialized— 
the disassembly, repair and reinstallation of 
engines, valves and pumps; the installation 
of electrical and communication devices, etc. 
‘The quality of the product produced in this 
The and 


essels 


plant was superior. machines 


equipment of the repaired func- 
tioned to perfection after the craftsmen 
finished their work. But the management 
of the plant was not satisfied because the 
cost of this excellent performance exceeded 
that of its competition. A management 
survey revealed the reasons for the high 
cost performance: the plant lacked a degree 
of administrative management commensu- 
rate with its high standards of professional 

? Revision of a paper presented at the meeting of the 
Acquisition Department Heads of Research Libraries 


Round Table, ALA Conference, January 30, 1951, 
Chicago 
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management. As a consequence, cust con- 
trols were neglected as evidenced by the 
following conditions: (1) ‘There were too 
many people. The supervisors were aware 
of this, but justified the situation on the 
grounds ,that it guaranteed high qualéty 
work. By having an excess of talent avail- 


able, no job was‘ subjected to inferior 


workmanship. But because no one in man-; 
agement * had determined precisely how 
many people were actually needed on a 
year-round basis, there was a wasteful sur- 
plus rather than an intelligent reserve of 
man power, (2) Excessive staffing led to 
high costs due to idle time and to the fail- 
ure to conserve and utilize fully the talent 
of skilled employees, (3) Service to the 
customer was actually reduced because the 
number of days required to repair the ship 
and return it to its operator was greater 
than necessary if the work had been care- 
fully planned and scheduled in advance, 
and (4) There was a disregard of materials 
utilization in this plant just as there was of 
the utilization of skilled man power. 

‘This example illustrates in an extreme 
situation, the undesirable 


which can occur when management does 


consequences 


not counterbalance professional zeal with 
a strong emphasis on administrative com- 
petence. 

The 


petence 


Meaning of Administrative Com- 


Let us define the meaning and scope of 
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administrative competence in an organiza- 
thon: 


Administrative competence is that charac- 
teristic which causes management to seek the 
accomplishment of its primary technical or 
protessional tasks in the most expeditious and 
economical with quality 
workmanship, but without stifling initiative 


manner consistent 
or overburdening its skilled man power. 
The techniques of competent administrators 
are threefold: 

This 
that 
makes the most continuous use of his highest 


1. Sound organization of personnel. 
technique places each person in a job 
skills, which compensates each person equi- 
tably, and which places in positions of author 
ity those who will receive the best response 
trom their subordinates and their superiors. 
2. Simple procedures. This technique has 


and 


as its purpose the conservation of time 
energy of protessional personnel in the paper 
work phases of an activity, and the provision 
of accurate and useful recofds and communi- 
cations 

3. Effective controls. This technique seeks 
out the most direct means of obviating loss of 
time and waste of materials and of assuring 
expeditious processing of work in accordance 


with predetermined standards of quality. 
The 


strength can be added to an organization 


steps by which administrative 


may be described by referring specifically 


to a library acquisition activity. Discus- 
sion of some of the techniques which were 
useful in a recent study of the New York 
Public Library's Acquisition Division may 
suggest ways and means of improving the 
ot 
other library activities. Although these are 


administration in other libraries and 
the techniques of professional manayement 
engineers, they may well be explored by 
the who 


individual administrator 


cannot 
attord to employ professional survevors. 


Testing the Soundness of the Organization 


Organizational analysis is the most diff 
cult, but frequently the most productive, 
phase of an industrial manayement survev. 


To many the word organization implies a 
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formidable chart composed of boxes, author- 
ity lines, echelons of responsibility and job 
titles 


often artificial, stilted, unrealistic, 
and designed to justify the prestige and 
ot staff 
Unfortunately, this tool of administration 


compensation certain members. 
has been subject to just such misuse. 

In the correct sense, organization plan- 
ning is the development of specifications, 
setting out the performance which top man- 
agement desires from a group of individuals 
The 


organization plan, which is far more than 


assigned to a single major function. 


a chart, starts with a precise delineation of 
the objectives of the group, the qualifica- 
tions required of those who are appointed to 
carry out the objectives, the type and vol- 
ume of the specific tasks to be performed, 
the number of positions to be established, 
and finally the manner in which the tasks 
are to be distributed among all positions 
from the most: responsible to the most rou- 
tine. 

The evaluation of the organization of 
the NYPL Acquisition Division was ac- 
complished through a series of four steps: 

1. In Step 1, the elements of the com- 
plete acquisition function of the Reference 
Department were defined. This definition 
revealed that the acquisition function in- 
volves almost every executive and depart- 
ment since it is one of the fundamental 
reasons for the existence of a reference li- 
brary. It was thus necessary to examine 
carefully the relationships between the Ac 
and other divisions of 


quisition Division 


the Reference Department. Immediately 
uncertainties with respect to the precise 
scope of the Acquisition Division's responsi- 
bilities were revealed. This led to Step 2 
in testing the soundness of the organization. 


2. In Step 2, all instances of potential 


* The survey described by Mr. Morris was limited to 
that part of the NYPL supported by endowed fund 
The acquisition agency of the city-supported Circulatior 


Department was not included, except incidentally, in the 


over-all sturdy 
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overlap or duplication with other parts of 


the library were analyzed. It was found 
that the principal areas of potential overlap 
existed with the Preparation Division in 
connection with the recording of holdings, 
of annuals and nonperiodical serials, and 
with the various subject divisions in con- 
nection with recording and following-up 
The latter 


instance ot overlap was found to involve 


receipt of current periodicals. 
considerable duplication of effort. A care- 
tul appraisal of the records required in each 
division was then made in order to reach a 
practical decision as to the most appropriate 
division of responsibilities. It is hoped that 
the result will secure more complete con- 
trol over current periodicals with less cost 
in man power. ‘These benefits, it should be 
noted, will result from a mote logical or- 
than from 


yanization rather 


ghanges in 


basic procedures. 

3. Step 3 in the study of organization 
dealt with the assignment of duties, respon- 
sibilities and workload within the Acquisi- 
tion Division itself. This step required a 
caretul scrutiny of each position, first by a 
personal interview with each assistant, and 
secondly by asking each assistant to pre- 
pare a daily diary for one week of the duties 
performed and the time each. 


These 


problems which often develop in a large 


spent on 
studies revealed the existence of 
organization which performs a variety of 


tasks: 


Key supervisors were so burdened with the 
performance of the immediate technical tasks 
that a 


minimum otf time was available for reviewing 


of processing procurement requests 
the quality and cost of pertormance, 

There were also instances in which senior 
assistants were pertorming a mixture of duties 
distinctly different skill. 
This condition militated against low costs and 


requiring levels of 
served to depress the responsibility level, and 
thus the earnings opportunity, of senior as- 
sistants 

The volume of work assigned to each desk 
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was not equitable since some employees had 
only one to two days work ahead, while others 
had a work-load which was several weeks in 


arrears. 


These tindings led to a reevaluation of 
the basis for supervisory and work assign- 
ments and the resultant development of a 
new pattern of organization in which need 
tor two types of supervision was recog- 
nized: that concerned primarily with the 
technical or professional aspects of procure- 
ment (such as, selecting sources, editing 
orders, etc.) and that concerned with ad- 
ministration, including the utilization of 
personnel, the distribution of work assign- 
ments and the expeditious performance of 
work. Further discrimination pro- 
posed to specialize between procurement 
duties and receiving-distribution durie! so 
as to minimize the ryixing of distinctiy dif- 
ferent skill levelstin tne same position. Such 
revisions.may be expected to achieve the 
highest use of the talents of all members of 
the staff. 

4. Step 4 consisted of defining pre- 
cisely the duties and responsibilities of each 
position showing (1) to whom the incum- 
bent reports, (2) a statement of the objec- 
tives of the position, (3) a description of 
the principal duties performed, classified by 
distribution, 
(4) an 


procurement, receiving and 


and general administration, and 
enumeration of the subordinate positions 


supervised. 


Simplifying Procedures 


Organizational analysis is the foundation 
of a thorough-going industrial management 
study in any activity regardless of its size 
or the nature of its work. In fact, a com- 
prehensive organization study requires as 
a prerequisite full knowledge of procedures, 
work methods and control techniques. 
Given this knowledge, work simplification 


becomes a matter of selecting for more in- 
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tensive study those phases of the work 
which pose problems of high cost, inac- 
curacy, tardy processing, arrearages of 
work, etc. It was evident in this study that 
the acquisition staff at NYPL had been 
hard at work on the simplification of its 
major procedures for several years. As a 
consequence, the chief contributions of the 
survey included suggesting refinements and 
alternative solutions. 

A tew of the techniques which were used 
to guide thinking respecting revisions in 
forms, records and equipment may be 
noted: 

1. Analyzing the Condition of Non- 
pe riodical Serial Records 

The immediate problems which attracted 
attention at New York were; a. serial 
record file so congested by the presence of 
inactive and inaccurate records that refer- 
ence was made tedious and costly; and a 
sense of despair among serial assistants who 
could see no practical means of accomplish- 
ing a complete revision of the serial records 
withirk a reasonable period of time. A 
random sample of about three per cent of 
the 200,000 cards in file provided a useful 
and reasonably reliable picture of the prob- 
lem and confirmed the wide-spread belief 
that over half of the records in the file 
were dead for all practical purposes. 32 
per cent of the holdings records showed 
no receipts for ten years or longer, and §1 
per cent showed no receipts for five years 
or longer. 

The conclusion from this study was to 
create a new active serial records file to 
contain only the records for those titles 
which showed activity within the past five 
vears, thus to concentrate the full effort of 
the serial assistants on controlling these. 
The remaining records were left in an in- 
active file. Thus a well-edited active file 
could be obtained in approximately one 
vear, whereas revision of the entire file 


might have required four or more years, 


for which man hours were not available. 
2. Selecting the Card Filing Equip- 

ment for the Active Serial Records 

Existing serial records were housed in 
conventional 3 x § card files which had been 
located necessarily some distance away from 
the desks of those who had frequent access 
to them. A usage study was made covering 
an entire week by having each person who 
referred to the file record his use of it. 
‘Thus, the principal users of the file were 
identified. Since users not only had to 
leave their desks to consult the file, but 
often found it necessary to withdraw cards 
for further reference and posting at their 
desks, many cards were out of file at all 
times, and the costs of refiling these records 
were excessive. By locating the active file 
immediately adjacent to the desk of those 
having the most constant reference to the 
records and by substituting open top tub 
files for enclosed file cabinets much time can 
be saved and refiling largely eliminated 
since each card can be returned immediately 
after posting. 

3. Designing the Order Form 

The single most important form in an 
acquisition division is the purchase order. 
Obviously the design of this form should 
contribute to speed in typing, filing, dis- 
tribution and receiving. Studies at New 
York revealed that such factors as the fol 
lowing must be analyzed betore an order 


form is designed: 


a. How many titles are ordered at one time 
from the same source? Six months’ ex 
perience at NYPL revealed that 46 per 
cent of all orders called for but one title. 
In the case of multiple title orders, how 


frequently are part shipments made by 
the supplier? At NYPL it was found 
that part shipments occurred in a high 
per cent of the cases, thus causing mul 
tiple title orders to remain in the open 


order file for many months. 
c. How often must additional typing ot 
cards or manual addition of numbers, 
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dates and notations be made after the 

order form has been typed? ‘These were 
found to be serious wasters of time under 
the order form system in use. 

Answers to these and related questions 
led to the conclusion at New York that in 
most cases a “slip order” form (one title 
per order) would prove the simplest and 
most flexible. Also, a carbon inter-leaved 
snapout form set seemed to afford the great- 
est speed in preparation and eliminated re- 
typing and manual addition of information. 
Since a number of copies of each order were 
required the use of electric typewriters was 
indicated. 

4. Designing Gift Request and Fol- 
low-up Letters 

In the year ending June 30, 1950 the 
Acquisition Division prepared and mailed 


over 20,000 letters soliciting samples and 


vifts or following up delinquent numbers of: 


Letter requests were found to 
be of post 
printed form letters, and mdividually typed 


periodicals. 


three types: printed cards, 


letters. In order to secure a knowledge of 
the types of requests being made by letter 
and post card, a study of all pieces issued 
during one month was conducted. 

The most important finding of this study 
was the need to design request forms which 
would stimulate and facilitate prompt re- 
sponse. Conventional letters calling for 
replies are often inconvenient and time-con- 
suming when the recipient must draft those 
replies. Such requests from libraries seem 


often to be set aside for later attention 
when more urgent mail has been attended 
to. This may result in delay and possibly 
loss of the A more productive 


request letter would seem to be a letter (not 


request. 


a post card) arranged in three parts: 


Part 1—Subject: Author, Title, Volume, 
Number, Date, etc. 

Part 2—The request *Succinetly stated and, 
if possible, indicated by a check mark beside 
one of a series of multiple choice statements, 


such as “Please place our name on your com 
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plimentary mailing list” or “Please help us 
complete our file” or “Please furnish us a 
sample copy,” etc. 

Part 3—The reply: Blank spaces in which 
the recipient can immediately hand- or type- 
write his reply on the request form itself and 
insert in a return addressed envelope. <A 
preprinted mailing slip provides an additional 
inducement and convenience. 

Strengthening Management Controls 

Organization and procedures are the ma- 
chinery of administration. But no machine, 
no matter how well built or how new, can 
function for long without constant main- 
tenance and lubrication. Factory managers 
provide a sizable part of their annual over- 
head budget for plant maintenance. Every 
careful automobile owner follows a regular 
regimen of inspection, oil change and lubri- 
cation. Administrative machinery requires 
just such constant attention and_ periodic 
adjustment to assure its proper functioning. 
This is the part which effective controls 
play in the management of an administra- 


tive activity like gcquisition division. 


Management controls may be defined as 
those techniques by which supervisors evalu- 
ate the performance of their organization 
and its procedures. The number and types 
of controls which may be used are depend- 
ent upon the size and complexity of the 
organization and the ingenuity of its man- 
agers. Three types of controls which are 
especially pertinent in the acquisition ac- 
tivity are (1) quality control, (2) cost 
control, and (3) morale control. 
1. Quality Control 

‘The promptness and accuracy with which 
the requirements of each division served are 
fulfilled by the Acquisition Division may 
be checked on a qualitative level. A prob- 
lem in quality control exists when any ap- 
preciable number of the divisions served 
are dissatisfied with the promptness and ac- 
of this 
problem exists when the supervisors of a 


curacy service. A more serious 


service division are uninterested in the com- 
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plaints of those whom they serve. 

Important quality control checks in an 
Acquisition Division include: 1) a constant 
sound-out of the attitude of those being 
served to be obtained from frequent direct 
contacts with the chiefs of divisions serv ed, 
2) periodic checks on the length of time in 
elapsed working days required to process a 
procurement request, 3) periodic surveys 
of the number of open orders on file to 
determine the length of time each has been 
outstanding, 4) periodic inventories of 
work on hand at each desk to reveal the 
volume and age of the backlog, and 5) 
periodic reviews of the performance of sup- 
pliers, showing factors such as the number 
of titles ordered, the number furnished, the 
number of substitutions made, the number 
of follow-up requests which became neces- 
sary, the average elapsed time between date 
ot order and date of receipt, promptness in 
qnwering locate and quote requests, Ccoopera- 
tion in marking packayes, invoiccs, ete. 

2. Cost Control 

In an administrative organization cost 
control is concerned primarily with the pro- 
ductivity of personnel and secondarily with 
expenses for supplies and equipment. ‘This 
is true since salaries represent 75 per cent 
or more of total operating costs. There is 
but one approach to the control of payroll 
costs—that is, the measurement of work 
produced from month to month and year 
to vear in relation to the man hours ex 
pended. For example, how many orders 
were written this month, compared to last 
month, and how many man hours were al- 
located in each period to accomplish this 
task, 

It is true that precise measurement of 
office work is difficult and time consuming, 
but there are many compromises with pre- 
cision which still provide useful results. As 
a minimum every acquisition activity should 


maintain rough statistics to reflect the rela- 
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tive volume of work produced from month 
to month. Such statistics should be simple. 
such as number of orders issued, number of 
letters prepared, number of pieces received 
number of invoices passed, etc. Through 
constant review of such data, an alert super- 
visor will detect major changes in the 
work output of his group and determine 
what steps may be required to maintain 
economical performance, e.g., by decreasing 
personnel, rearranging assignments, smooth 
ing out fluctuations in workload, ete. 
3. Morale Control 

There is no gainsaying the fact that 
quality control and cost control are pre 
dominantly dependent upon the attitude, 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the staff, both 
individually and as a group. ‘The tests 
and checks mentioned in connection with 
quality and cost controls are the mechanical 
aspects of management control. ‘These are 
factual, statistical controls for the most 
part. Development of sustained high 
morale constitutes a much less concise form 
of control and represents perhaps the great 
est challenge to supervisors in any type of 
activity. We can, however, isolate a few 
of the essential ingredients of morale con- 
trol. These are: 1) Equity in job evalua- 
tion and salary classification, 2) Preserva- 
tion and expansion of opportunities tor em- 
ployee development and participation in 
management improvement, and 3%) Com 


fortable working conditions. 


Conclusion 


There are few enterprises, either in li 
braries or outside of them which will not 
benefit from continuing attention to the 
development of greater administrative com- 
petence. The techniques by which this 
competence is achieved are 1) sound or 
yanization of personnel, 2) maintenance of 
simple procedures and 3) the development 


of effective controls. 
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Mr. Milezewski is Assistant Librarian, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


Pye AND DAGGER in University Li- 
brary Administration” better  de- 
scribes the contents of this paper than does 
“Guide Lines for University Policy and Ac- 
tion” as it appears in the program for this 
morning. The kinds of intelligence activities 
carried on by the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cv, adjusted to the scope of activities of 
university libraries, are as proportionately 
necessary and productive for the latter zs 
they are for national government. 

Ideally, universities gre so administered 
as to provide means of keeping the librarian 
informed of proposals which may result in 
educational policies and programs or 
changes in them well in advance of related 
De- 


and 


demands for books and library services. 


parture from the ideal, however, 
secrecy of university administrations are so 
common that some means are usually found 
by most library administrators to supple- 
ment or to take the place of formal means 
of keeping the library informed and to cir- 
cumvent university secrecy. Even in an 
ideal situation, dependence on formal state- 
ments of educational policy or announce- 
ments of new teaching or research programs 
is not enough. Such statements and an- 
nouncements usually appear too late for the 
library to be ready by the time the in- 
The librarian 


hold 


Paper delivered on «1 July rost, in Chicago, at the 
University Libraries Section of 
uml Reference Libraries 


struction or research begins. 


and other members of the staff may 


general meeting of the 


the Assoc 


ition of College 
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Cloak and Dagger in University 
Library Administration’ 


By MARION A. MILCZEWSKI 


membership on the legislative body of the 
faculty, educational policy committees or 
other academic or administrative commit- 
tees. But these bodies at best consider pro- 
grams too close to the time of putting them 
into effect. Local situations respecting the 
financing of universities and the uncertain- 
ties created by both the national and inter- 
make it all the more 


national situations 


necessary for library administrators to 
throw on the cloak—even if girding on the 
dagger may not be necessary. 

Librarians must find out in advance what 
they may be required to do before official 
notification is given them. In smaller uni- 
versities the relationships between librarian, 
faculty and administration are so intimate 
as to provide an embarrassing amount of 
information. In larger universities the 
gothic walls between departments are thick 
and not provided with conduits for inter- 
communication systems and the grapevine is 
a not trustworthy replacement for more 
adequate means of communication. There 
are many means a librarian can use to get 
A few of the 


more common sources he can tap are de- 


the information he needs. 


scribed in the following paragraphs with 
some examples based on experience at Ber- 
keley. 

‘There is, of course, no more productive 
source than personal contact between the 
librarian and the faculty and administrative 
officers. 


of similar relations between other members 


A complementary source consists 


of the library staff and the library's clien- 


tele. Foretelling a future library activity 
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may be the answer to a simple request for 
an opinion by the librarian from a faculty 
member on the possible need for developing 
a cooperative program of North African 
The 


place where such a request may have been 


studies involving many disciplines. 


made could be almost anywhere but, as 
often as not, is in the faculty club just be- 
The librarian of the University 
uses this as an 


fore lunch. 
of California at Berkeley 
example of what he calls the “washroom 
theory It might, on 
the other hand, be a request to the librarian 


of administration.” 


for an opinion by a faculty committee work- 
ing out changes in program that will di- 
rectly and immediately affect the library. 
This might be, for example, a proposal to 
substitute film copies for the typescript 
copies of theses now required for deposit in 
the library. (In this instance at California 
the incentive fer appointing the coimmittee 
came from the librarian.) Members of 
the library staff, particularly those in sub- 
ject fields who have close faculty contacts, 
secure useful information. In the social sci- 
field, 


about development in teaching and research 


ences interdepartmental discussions 
in the field of industrial relations coming to 
the attention of the Social Sciences Refer- 
ence Librarian at Berkeley prepare him to 
reorganize and extend the labor collection 
and furnish him with a tentative basis for 
a request tor space for books and additional 
personnel for service, all before any formal 
request may be received by the library from 
the faculty. These will bring similar ex- 
periences to your minds, 

Every 


unrealizable projects for improving the uni- 


faculty has more unrealized and 
versity's program of teaching and research 
than a university budget can comfortably 
accommodate. At some stage in their de- 
velopment they may reach typescript form 
or mimeographed to be given to a few mem- 
bers of the faculty for criticism before 


actual presentation to academic senate or 
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university administration for support. 
These statements are hard to come by, espe- 
cially in larger institutions, because neither 
the librarian nor his staff can have close 
enough relations with all faculty members 
and faculty groups to become automatic 
recipients of either the actual copies or of 
information about them. <A copy of a state- 
ment of present and proposed program of 
the Institute of East Asiatic Studies may be 
the first indication the library (and indeed 
the university administration ) have 
received that the scope of the Institute has 


broadened to Asiatic Studies and that the 


may 


money needs are in the six figures instead 
of the four which have been customary. 
Books for the library and staff to give spe- 
cialized service to the researchers are, of 
course, not provided for in the project state- 
ment. Forewarned by. such a statement of 
intent, at least tentative plans can be con- 
sidered for the library's not inconsiderable 
part in the venture. 

A ten-year projection of the building 
needs of the Psychology Department at 
Berkeley includes as a space item quarters 
for a new psychology branch library. As- 
suming Psychology’s space needs will be 
met, the library can begin to plan for a 
psychology branch library and to calculate 
how that will affect existing service to that 
department given by the University of Cali- 
fornia Biology Branch Library. 

Student publications. Vhe dailies and 
the monthly publications offer clues to what 
the university's policy may actually be on 


Fea- 


ture articles on the work of academic de- 


a disputed point or to future action. 


partments or research projects may con- 
tain references to developments still in the 
“think” stage. Reports of interview with 
the president or other officers of the uni- 
versity may contain odd bits of information 
which may reveal the university’s policy 
toward construction programs during the 


Korean crisis, for example. Plans for li- 
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brary remodelling, long on the drawing 
boards, may rest there longer and inter- 
mediate plans may have to be put into effect. 

The local press may reveal the plans local 
state congressmen may have in supporting 
a veterinary science department on another 
campus of the university. The effect on 
local book collections such a development in 
centralizing veterinary science on another 
campus may have can be established at 
least to some degree before the legislature 
appropriates a penny. The library on the 
campus recipient of the new program can 
be helped to assess its own pertinent hold- 
ings and to make plans for building up an 
appropriate collection. 

There are many other sources, such as 
reports of the deliberations of legislative 
bodies, which may inform the librarian of 
what he may be expected to dg sometime in 
the future. Discussions regarding the 
establishment of a legislative reference serv- 
ice for the legislature miay result in action 
making unnecessary a library service given 
by the university to the legislature. 
Recommendations on limitations on enroll- 
ment and emphasis on graduate study at 
Berkeley in a report resulting from a study 
authorized by the legislature on “The 
Needs of Calitornia in Education” gives the 
library a basis for estimating what its 
relative services to graduate and under- 
graduate students should be in the not too 
distant future. 

Gold, even in California, is sometimes 
found in unexpected places. The library 
administration has been conscious for some 
time that development of the general educa- 
tional policy of the University of Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture at Davis, Cali- 
fornia, only 40 miles from Berkeley, would 
mean a considerable change in the Berkeley 
campus agricultural activities. There had 
been no very specific advance information 
about the changes except rumor, notification 
of the immediate movement of the particu- 
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lar activity from Berkeley, or conjecture. 
The house organ of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, quoting the Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, saved the day at one 
point by giving a clearer indication of what 
was actually going to take place than any- 
thing that had been stated before or since. 
The Dean was quoted as saying, “One ob- 
jective of the Davis expansion program is 
to transfer to that campus, as soon as possi- 
ble, a large part of the resident instruction 
and research now carried on at Berkeley 
and eventually to complete the transfer. 
Another purpose is the ultimate removal of 
the Agricultural Extension Service from 
Berkeley to Davis. “These plans will ma- 
terially increase the size and importance 
of the Davis campus, it will make available 
much needed room for other activities on 
the Berkeley campus.’ Although no im- 
mediate prospects were indicated for the 
various moves, at least the library was able 
to look a little further ahead with more 
confidence than it had previously and to 
make certain decisions about an agricultural 
reference service and about its relation to 
small divisional libraries in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

These bits of information, if not evalu- 
ated, might lead to wrong conclusions. 
The Strayer Report, accepted as a statement 
of the educational pattern to be followed 
in the State of California said about the 
School of Architecture on the Berkeley 
campus: 

. it would seem that, to maintain the same 
ratio between number of architects and the 
number of population that existed in 1947, 
will require the licensing and the entrance 
upon practice of about 100 additional archi- 
tects each year. The State Board of Archi- 
tectural Examiners estimates that about 25 
per cent of the architects licensed to practice 
in California are trained outside the state. 
This would mean that the State should, if 
these proportions continue to prevail, train 
annually approximately 75 new architects. 

. in 1947 the University of Southern Cali- 
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graduated 20 and the University of 


tornia 
Calitornia at Berkeley graduated 29, a total 


ot 49. It is entirely probable that these fig 
ures do not total 
these two institutions, but in any case it would 


represent the capacity of 


seem more economical to expand the facilities 
ot these two schools than to create another 
school of architecture in the State. 


If the library had accepted this statement 
at its face value, it would be looking for- 
ward to some development in the Architec- 
ture Library on the basis of increased en- 
rollment in the School of Architecture on 
the Berkeley 
sions with a new 
the Berkeley campus indicated that while, 


indeed, there was a necessity for improve- 


campus. However, discus- 


Dean of Architecture on 


ment and expansion of library services, it 
would not be on the basis of more students 


but rather a difterent kind of use bv a 


spaller student body ang a_ reorganized 
teaching staff. 

There is, of course, no absolutely certain 
way of getting all the information needed, 
but Some of the basic information necessary 
the University of California Library found 


has been codified in the Policy Anthology, 


1 Collection of Statements on University 
of California Educational Policy, with S pe- 


ctal Reference to Its Librarie The intro- 


duc tion states: 


One of the abiding problems of library plan 


ners is to find out where the enterprises of 


which their libraries are a part are going. 


The library of as vocal and articulate an 


enterprise as a university might be supposed 
to have an easy time in solving this problem 


Be tuse¢ 


occasion to make what are intended as “policy 


however, tew university officers have 


statements,” the job is less simple than it 
might seem. 

How do you recognize an educational policy 
statement? No precise definition has been 
as the work has proceeded, a 
If a 


a responsible ot 


attempted burt 
rough working definition has developed. 
statement has been made by 
ficer or by a publication which can be assumed 
and if that state 
and if, 


to speak tor the University; 
in addition, 


ment desc ribes objec tives: 
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it can be assumed to be useful to the Uni 
versity's libraries in determining their courses 
ot action, it has been accepted as a statement 
ot policy. In general, statements of ways 
through which policy 
been avoided in favor ot “pure” policy state 


will be realized have 


ments. However, such implementing of policy 
as the announcement of building programs has 
been included because a building is often con 
crete evidence of policy acceptance. The new 
Veterinary-Medicine Building at Davis, for 
instance, may be taken to guarantee the con 
centration and eventual transfer of that sub 
Berkeley to the Davis 
otten 


ject trom campus. 


Furthermore, a_ building includes, or 


may be assumed to include some time, a 
branch library and this has obvious bearing 


on library planning. Another touchstone to 
policy statement, as used here, is the question: 
“What has been said that will help the li 
braries trame a long-range plan of develop 


> 


ment as to collection, staff, quarters, ete.’ 


The anthology was not intended to be 
official. 


Sources for materials included in the an 


comprehensive, exhaustive, — or 
thology were Proceedings of the University 
of Walifornia All-University Faculty Con 
held 
recess, the alumni magazine, the daily stu- 
Bulletin, the re- 


ferences annually during the spring 
dent paper, the Faculty 
ports of the Library Council, agenda and 
supporting statements for the meetings of 
the northern section of the Academic Sen- 
ate, and a report of a survey of the needs of 
California and higher education. The an 
thology has been useful. “The rapid changes 
taking place in the university demand con 
stant attention to keeping such an anthology 
up-to-date. 

The 


together these bits of intormation may be a 


intelligence activity which brings 


simple matter compared with the detection 


and coordination of national or interna 


tional information which also serves as 


guide lines to university library policy and 
action, Where, for example, does one find 
the evidence indicating that the university 
library should be building its Korean collec- 


Library Coun Darna le 


( oney secretary 
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tion because of national needs? Facts 
known locally are that the University may 
be unique in having on its staff a Korean 
language specialist or an economist whose 
primary interest is Korean, and that the 
university library has a respectable collec- 
tion of Korean materials of wide variety. 
How does that affect the future develop- 
ment on the campus of contract program 
dealing with Korea which may be negoti- 
ated between the University and the De- 
partment of National Defense or the State 
Department, for example. How 


determine that it will begin 


should 
the library 
amplifying its collection of North African 
materials at a time when the university 
itself does not have a stated unified program 
involving that area of the world? What 
determines the need to add to the library 
staff someone to evaluate the collection of 


Indian materials and to develop a program 


of acquisition along specific lines the uni- 


versity is sure to have to follow? Answers 
to these questions are harder to find and 
once found harder to support in terms of spe- 
cific statements which indicate that the Uni- 
versity of California, for example, will be 
counted on to develop collections and _ re- 
search programs in these areas. Straws in 
the wind are reports of meetings of learned 
societies, ot meetings of committees of the 
same societies, reports from the Department 
of State, Department of Defense and other 
Usually 


library 


the only clue 
finds to the 


yvovernment agency thinking on the matter 


tederal agencies. 


which the university 
found in the Library of Congress 
What effect on the 


may be 
Information Bulletin. 


university library's program will the LC 


Information Bulletin statement about the 
Navy Research section of the Library of 
This might well lead to 
what the 


Congress have? 
advance thought on library's 
program should be with regard to restricted 
government documents and what it might 
do if it were to enter into some sort of a 
future contractual arrangement with the 
Department of Defense or any other gov- 
ernment agency having unpublished reports 
which it might distribute to cooperating 
libraries under certain specific and highly 
limiting circumstances. 

Rather than to leave a possible erroneous 
impression that the individual bits and 
pieces of information which have been noted 
in the earlier part of this paper may them- 
selves be sufficient as guide lines to univer- 
sity library policy and action, let me say 
that policy and action result from a yireat 
deal of discussion, study and deliberation. 
Information must be brought together, an- 
alyzed, before being ustd as a basis for 
determining what the library's policy and 
line of action may be both in general terms 
and in such specific terms as preparation of 
budget requests for pencils, periodicals, and 
people. 

It's like 
explaining a parlor trick: “All you have to 
The trouble is that 


It all seems simple, doesn’t it? 


do ts just 
it takes time and that it is a deliberate 
seeking of information. I hope that the 
next major survey of a university library 
will include a statement on this aspect of 
keeping the library informed as well as the 
tormal means to which most such surveys 


generally refer. 


Suggestions as to Ofhcers Wanted 


The Nominating Committee of the new A.C.R.L. Pure and Applied Science Section (formed 
by the merger of the Agricultural and Engineering sections last July) would appreciate sug 
Communicate with H. Dean Stallings, Librarian 
ot North Dakota Agricultural College at Fargo (Chairman); Miss Mildred Benton, li- 
brarian at the Naval Research Laboratory, Washington 25, D.C.; or Ralph H. Phelps. 
director ot Engineering Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


vestions as to officers to head this section. 
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Miss Brown is he ad, serials section, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 


onagress. 


ee NEW periodicals of importance were 
received at the Library of Congress 
during the second half of 1951. Most 
fields are represented by a single journal 
each. Politics and political science, how- 
ever, seemed to be of such interest as to 
result in several new publications, including 


the Moscow News. 


Bibliography 


Current Caribbean Bibliography, an Al- 
phabetical List of Publications Issued in 
the Caribbean Territories of France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands and the United 
States is published by the Caribbean Com- 
mission to serve as a “national” bibliogra- 
phy for these non-self-governing territories. 
Periodicals and magazines will be enu- 
merated separately at the end of the year in 
the last issue of the volume. This publica- 
tion will be useful for the acquisition and 
identification of both official and nonofficial 


publications originating in this area. 


Literature 


‘I he editors ot La Nouvelle Rex ue Ca- 
nadienne promise their readers an unbiased 
literary journal of general interest. His- 
torical and critical articles on the French 
language and French literature of Canada, 
poems, book reviews as well as notes on 
art exhibitions and new motion pictures are 
to be found in the first issue of the journal. 
The editorial board of The California 


Quarterly state they “hope to encourage 
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writers 


writing that faces up to its time 
who recognize their responsibility to deal 
with reality in communicable terms.” The 
contributors to the first issue have already 
published poems, novels or short stories. 
Although the first issue of dteneo from 
Tuxtla Gutierrez, Chiapas is largely con- 
cerned with economic and social problems, 
the intent seems to be to make it a literary 
journal. Articles on the agrarian problems 
of Mexico, poverty and wealth in Chiapas, 
a history of communications in Chiapas 
along with poems and a short story are in- 


cluded. 


Poetry 

Chapbook No. 1 of The Beloit Poetry 
Journal, Beloit College, devoted to the 
Spanish poet Lorca, includes a brief intro- 
duction to his work and English transla- 
tions of several of his poems. Similarly 
Poems in Pamphlet will devote each issue 
to the work of one writer. Charles Causley 
is the first subject chosen. 


Art 


Art and decoration for public buildings 
and private dwellings is the field of Die 
Mappe published in Munich. Western Art 
Review from Burbank, California will be 
devoted to the contemporary art of the 
western United States. Included in the 
first issue are notes on artists, new produc- 
tions with reproductions of them, galleries 


and exhibitions. 


Music 


Under the editorship of a group of pro- 


fessors from various schools of music there 
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appeared Repertoire with the subtitle “the 
magazine about music that ought to be 
known.” Such music would include Bar- 
tok’s teaching pieces, the songs of Samuel 
Barber and more works of Ravel to judge 
by the contents of the first issue. 


Drama 


Plays and Players promises it will be a 
semi-technical journal designed to be he!p- 
ful to all interested in the non-professional 
theatre. Each issue will include discussions 
of the dramatic arts and stagecraft and a 
new “tested” play suitable for production 


by amateur groups. 


Folklore 


Midwest Folklore published by Indiana 
University is a cooperative enterprise of the 
regional folklore societies of the Middle 
West. The editor, an Indiana University 
professor is assisted by regional ed$tors from 
Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio and Wisconsin. The principal func- 
tion of the journal will be to promote an 
understanding of the folklore and culture 
of the central portion of the United States. 


Archaeology 

The Ohio Indian Relic Collectors’ So- 
ciety has begun the Ohio Archaeologist 
which supersedes the Society’s Bulletin. 
The purpose of this publication is to arouse 
and maintain interest in the discovery and 
preservation of archaeological sites and ma- 
terials in the state of Ohio. 


History 


‘The professors at the College of Europe, 
Bruges, feeling that the history of Europe 
is more than the sum of the histories of the 
nations of Europe and that European lit- 
erature is more than a mere collection of the 
writings of the different languages of Eu- 
rope, are training their students to examine 
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current European problems from a national- 
istic standpoint: ‘The results of research 
done by students as well as lectures by the 
faculty will be published in the quarterly 


Les Cahiers de Bruges. The University of 


Puerto Rico chapter of Phi Alpha Theta 
has begun the publication of Historia. 
This journal will present studies and re- 
search done in the field of Puerto Rican 
history according to the best historiography. 


Philosophy 


Philosophy East and West is a journal 
of Oriental and comparative thought pub- 
lished by the University of Hawaii Press. 
The editor, Charles A. Moore, professor 
of philosophy at the University of Hawaii, 
is assisted by a board of American and 
Oriental scholars. ‘The first issue contains 
articles by such scholars as John Dewey, 
Homer H. Dubs from Oxford University 
and Paul Masson-Oursel fromm the Soj- 
bonne, together with book reviews, abstracts 
of periodicals and a section of “News and 
Notes.” 


Political Science 

Free China Review published in Taiwan 
aims to present the social, economic, mili- 
tary and political development of Free 
China as well as to comment on current in- 
In In- 
ternational Political Science Abstracts there 
will be published abstracts made from a 
list of seventy periodicals published in all 


ternational problems of importance. 


countries. English articles are abstracted 
in French and all other languages are ab- 
stracted in English. It is published with 
the assistance of UNESCO and the Co- 
ordinating Committee on Documentation in 
the Social Sciences. News, a Fortnightly 
Searchlight on World Events published in 
Moscow by Trud has as its aim an “earnest 
desire to promote to the best of our ability 
closer understanding between the peoples 
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ot the Soviet Union and the Anglo-Saxon 
world.” For an example of Communist 
propaganda this journal should not be 
missed. Osteuropa published in Stuttgart 
by the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Osteuro- 
pakunde supersedes an earlier publication 
of the same title issued 1925 to 1939. The 
first issue is largely devoted to the role of 
Russia in present day affairs. Revue 
Francaise de Science Politique will include 
veneral articles on all branches and all 
ispects of political science as well as report 
the results of research and discuss research 
methods. Current political affairs are 
treated in the first issue in articles entitled 
‘Les Nationalismes Asiatiques et l'Occi- 
dent,” “La Vie Politique dans L’Etat 
d'‘Israel,” and “Le Communisme dans les 


Pay du Nord.” 


Lau 
' 


‘ 
Vorthgastern Law Review publithed in 
Boston by the Northeastern Law School 
will provide opportunities for the recogni 
tion of the legal research and writing of law’ 


school students. 


/ axation 


Oil and Gas Tax Quarterly published 
in Albany, New York will concern itself 
with the technicalities of taxation on in- 
come from oil and gas investments. Sec- 
tions “Pending Legislation” and “Abstracts 
of Court Decisions” are included. The 
Vax Fortnighter published in New York 
by Fallon Law Book Company analyzes 


Federal Court tax cases and rulings. 


Engineering 


The South African Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers began the publication of 
a Journal in August to present the papers 
read at the meetings of the society. 
Vacuum, a Review of Developments in 


Vacuum Research and Engineering aims to 
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keep readers in touch with the latest 
vacuum procedures emploved with success 
in various arts and sciences. In addition 
to articles there will be abstracts from 


world publications. 


Medicine 


The Quarterly Bulletin of the Council 
for the Co-ordination of International Con- 
gresses of Medical Sciences reports briefly 
on the international medical congresses held 
in 1950 and contains a calendar for such 


congresses to be held in 1951 to 19541955. 


/ orestry 


The Forest Products Research Society 
began the publication of a Journal to in- 
clude the papers read at regional meetings 
of the society. These papers embodying 
the results of research covered such subjects 
as sawing and drying of timber, training of 
personnel for industry, production of live- 


stock feed from wood, etc. 


Science 

Experimental Parasitology “will publish 
papers dealing with all experimental ap- 
proaches to problems in the field of 
parasitology. Contributions that involve 
experimental physiological, metabolic, bio- 
chemica!, nutritional, and chemotherapeutic 
problems of parasites and host-parasite rela- 
tionships will be emphasized.” A_ section 
of the journal will be devoted to “Parasito 
logical Reviews” covering all aspects of 


parasitology. 


Education 

The International Bulletin of Workers 
Education published by the International 
Federation of Workers’ Educational As- 
sociations is intended to foster the exchange 
of ideas and information between countries 
in which there are members or associated 
organizations of the federation. The Jn- 


ternational Journal for the Education of 
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the Blind is a quarterly publication of 
methods, techniques and research for teach- 
ers and workers in the field of the visually 
handicapped. Contributors to the first is- 
sue are teachers or others working with the 


blind, - 


Hebrai 
‘| he Israel 


lished in Jerusalem aims 


Exploration Journal pub- 
“to communicate 


to scholars abroad the results of scientific 


Iu Gutierrez, Chiapa nor, Janu 
Mar Quarterly 
i , we Beloit Colleg Beloit, Wis 
Fa Quarterly Price not given 
rug College of Europe, Dyver 16, 
April Quarterly ‘ fr.b 


t radu " internatwnal Congresses 
( tir UNESCO) 
Hou Svenue Kleber Paris 1 
nt (Cas ear Caribbean Comm.s 
Port-of -Spair Trinidad v.t, no.t/2, June 
Quarterly ree 
nt Par Academic Press, Inc., New 
York Octobet Quarterly $8 
k t urnal, Box 
Sta M son Ww no.! 
bre qu wiver $2.5 per 


‘ B Nanvang St., Taipeh, Taiwan 
\ April 1 Monthly. $s 
” \ Theta, University of Puerto Rico, 
R Piedras ‘ April Senannual 
t tin of Werkers’ Education Interna 
Federation of Workers’ Educational Associa 
Portman Square, Lyndon, 
¢ Education 
Pelham Parkway, New York 60 v.1 
lune Quarterly $ 
thst B. Blackwell 
; I Ene mol | January 
lune | Quarterly $3 
rnal POR lerusalem 
Quarterly. $¢ 
W. Callwey, Munchen no.1, 
Apr ) Monthly DM 3 
Indian University Bloomington, 
Ir me April Quarterly $3 


Periodicals 


Minnesota Scholarships 


investigations of the Orient as carried out 
in Israel.” It is published with the as- 
sistance of the Jewish Agency, Department 
of Organization of the Hebrew University, 
and the Jewish Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety. The Zionist Quarterly is published 
by the Zionist Organization of America 
“for the extensive discussion and interpre- 
tation of the American Jewish and Israel 
scenes, -world Zionist affairs and Jewish 


cultural developments.” 


N Trud, «8b Gerky St.. Moscow no.1, 15, 
1951 Biweekly $2 
Northeastern Law Revie: 


Northeastern Law Review 
Association, 47 Mt. Vernon St., 


Boston. May tres! 


Frequency not given Price not wiven 
La Nouvelle Revue Canadienne Case Postale 614, 
no.1 February / Marc! 1951 Bi 


Collectors 
April 


Relic 


no.t, 


Ohio Indian 
Olno 


Irchaeclogist 


Society, Columbus, 


Quarterly Price not given 

Od and ,Gas vr QOnarterl M. Bender and Co., 
Albany, N.Y v.1, not, Ocpober ros Price not 
given 


Deutsche Gesellschatt fur Osteuropakunde, 
October 195! timonthly 


(/steuropa 


Stuttgart 


of Hawaii Press, 
Quarterly $4 


Phil pay East and West... Universit 
Honolulu 14 not, 2 
Plays and Players 220 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
, October Monthly $< 
Poems om Pamphict Hand and Flower 
ton, Kent nmo.t, 1951 Monthly 
Repertowe s7s Hollister Bide... I 
. October 1951. Monthly 
Revue Francaise de Science oditique Presses Uni 
France, to8 Boulevard St. Germain, 
January/June tos1. Quarterly 


Alding 


Press, 


versitaires de 
Paris ¢ 


Engineers 
no.t, 


Soutl Institution Me nical 
Kelvin House, Johannesburg, v.1, 
August 1605! Monthly Ss. per issue 
The Tax Fottnighter Fallon Law Book Co., 443 
Fourt! Ave New York v.11, no October 
1951 Price not given 
W. Edwards and Co., London. S. E, 2¢ 
January ros! Quarterly $4.20 
Western Art Rew Collins-Rogers Co., 
254 Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif vit, nor, 
October tost Monthly $< 
Zionist Quarterl Zionist Organization of America, 
E. gand St... New York 1 v.t, not, Summer 


urnal 


The Division of Library Instruction of the University of Minnesota announces two schol- 


arships tor the academic year 1952-53, open to students of Library Science: the John C. 


Hutchinson Scholarship of $300 and the H. W. Wilson Scholarship of $300. 


Criteria for 


selecting recipients of the awards are academic aptitude, professional promise, character, 


financial need, and leadership. 


Letters of application (or recommendation) should be sent by June 1 to: Dr. E. B. Stan 


tord, Acting Director, Division of Library Instruction, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


14, Minnesota. 
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By B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


The Junior College Library— An 
Opportunity for the Administrator 


Dr. Johnson is dean of instruction and 


librarian, Stephens College. 


rHeE literature of educational 


administration and the literature of 


librarianship treat the responsibilities of the 
administrator for the school or college li- 
brary. The emphasis given by many writers 
is on the administrative obligation or duty. 
Too seldom do they discuss the opportunity 
which the library offers for vitalizing the 


educational program. ‘The administrator 


wha takes advantage of the opportunity not 


only provides ‘adequate facilities, budget, 


and staff, but typically he also: 


1. Makes the position of the librarian one 
ot major importance on the instructional 
staff. 

Makes the library the resource center of 
instructional materials—including not 
only books, magazines, and other printed 
materials, but also motion pictures, re 
slides, film and other 


cordings, strips, 


audio-visual materials. 
Uses the library 


tional supervision. 


as an avenue of instruc 


1. Make Position of Librarian of Major 


Importance on Instructional Staff. Few, 


if any, members of the faculty have an 
opportunity to know instruction, instructors, 
and students as well as does the alert librar- 


‘The 


viewpoint is enhanced by the fact that he is 


ian. objectivity of the librarian’s 


not a day-by-day participant in classroom 


the 


wn Council on 


routine. If, however, students come to the 
library with enthusiasm, with purpose, and 
with understanding, the librarian observes 
On 


the other hand, if they come with vague and 


this as they work on their assignments. 


indefinite assignments or with assignments 
which to them appear to be purposeless, the 
librarian knows it. He is with students 
when they meet problems and when they 
discover interests. He can, therefore, also 
be a valued member of the guidance and 
counseling staff. He acquires incalculably 


valuable information regarcing teaching 


and its results; regarding students, their 


abilities, their successes, their frustrations, 


their learning problems. 


and particularly 
The librarian is perhaps in the best position 
of all on the campus to know the range of a 
teacher's interests, his grasp of ideas, his 
competence in the use of materials of in- 
struction, and his methods of teaching. 
Visits to California junior colleges reveal 
a number in which the librarian is an active 
member of curriculum and_ instructional 
committees and contributes his observations 
and the definition of 
planning the program, its operation, and 


During this Study, as general 


insights to goals, 
evaluation. 
education conferences were held on various 
campuses, and particularly at meetings with 
curriculum committees or department staffs, 
it was observed that more frequently than 
formerly librarians are now serving on com- 
mittees and meeting with various depart- 
ments. 

Monterey, Harbor, Mount San Antonio, 
and Contra Costa are 


Pierce, Pasadena 
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among the California junior colleges which 
single out the librarian for particular serv- 
ice in curriculum building and in planning 
instruction. At Shasta he serves not only on 
the faculty general education committee but 
is its chairman. In one institution, Los 
Angeles City College, the administration 
has recognized the function of the librarian 
by promoting her to be Assistant Dean, 
Library Services. 

If the library is to make its optimum 
contribution to general education, the role 
of the librarian must, in most colleges, be 
upgraded and the librarian’s contribution 
to curriculum planning given increased rec- 
ogniticn. General education demands that 
the attention of the entire instructional 
staff, including the librarian, be centered 
upon the needs and abilities of each individ- 
ual student. ‘The librarian is in a pasition 
duplicated nowhere else on the campus to 
aid in realizing many of the subtle areas of 
such a program. 

2. Make 


Instructional Materials. 
ous leadership of the State Department of 


Library Resource Center of 


Under the vigor- 
Education and with the stimulation of 
pioneering developments in the larger cities 
of the State, 
generally available and are extensively used 


audio-visual materials are 
by the junior colleges of California. In 
some the widely-recommended practice of 
making the library the center for all such 
materials is followed. In others an audio- 
visual agency has been set up outside the 
library and sometimes fully independent of 
it. If machinery for the effective admin- 
istration of these aids has already been 
provided outside of the library, steps made 
to change may cause more problems and 


difficulties 


college has freedom in choosing its plan for 


than values. If, however, a 


administering audio-visual materials, the 
library provides a natural and economical 


center for such service, though staff, facili- 
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ties, and space must be provided. 

If a librarian is fulfilling his functions, he 
will be studying the curriculum, getting 
acquainted with teaching, and working with 
teachers on building new courses and revis- 
ing old ones. He must also, of course, 
perform the tasks of his profession and 
order, receive, organize, and distribute books 
and other printed materials. “These identi- 


must be served for audio- 


To have another agency 


cal functions 
visual materials. 
on campus duplicate these functions of 
knowing instruction, working on curricu- 
lum building, and ordering and administer- 
ing materials would ordinarily seem to be 
economically wasteful and educationally 
unsound. 

With the library recognized as an essen- 


tial part of the instructional program and 


with the library as the resource center of 


instructional materials of all types, the stage 
is set for using the library as a vital force 
in improving teaching and in strengthening 
the general education program. 

3. Use Library as Avenue of Instruc- 
tional Supervision. Because the librarian 
knows students, instructors, and instruction, 
his background should be utilized by put- 
ting him in a situation in which he can share 
with faculty 
observations, insights, and ideas for im- 


colleagues his knowledge, 
provement. 

As a leader, the junior college adminis- 
trator must know the instructional program 
of his college—its strengths and its weak- 
nesses, its successes, and its failures. He 
holds conferences with instructors regarding 
their plans and their hopes, their problems 
and their worries. He attends and partici- 
pates in faculty and department meetings 
and workshops. He may visit and partici- 
pate in classes. In this phase of his opera- 
tion, he can make use of the library as an 
aid to knowing, understanding, and helping 


improve the teaching program of his college. 
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By conferring with the librarian, by visits 
to the library, by sometimes working there, 
he can extend his acquaintance with the 
teaching program, gain insights otherwise 
difficult to achieve, and acquire a growing 
understanding of the potential contribution 
of the library to all aspects of instruction. 

As a part of the California Study of 
General Education in the Junior College, 
the Director invited California junior 
college administrators to work for at least 
three hours in their college libraries and 
then to report to the Study on a one-sheet 
inquiry torm the results of their observa- 
tions. It was hoped that such observations 
would lead to an understanding of the 
library as an avenue to instructional super- 
Vision. 

‘Thirty-two administrators in twenty dif- 
ferent junior colleges participated in this 
survey. ‘The positions of those cooperating 
were: 


Position Number 


Administrative heads of colleges a 
Deans 
Department chairmen 7 
Directors of adult programs 2 


Registrars I 


Administrators spent trom one to five 
hours working in their college libraries 
prior to filling out the inquiry torm. The 
median time reported was three hours. 

The president of one of the larger junior 
colleges said of this project, “I am happy 
to participate in this Study because it brings 
torcetully to my attention a unit of our 
educational program which | have really 
neglected.” 

Activities typically engaged in by adminis- 
trators during their stint in the library 
included, (a) accompanying the librarian 
as she helped students. (b) walking around 
the library to aid students, and (c) working 
at the circulation or reterence desk, Less 
trequently the administrators reported they 


observed library activities, visited with the 


librarian about his work and problems, 
asked students what thev were doing and 
why, asked students for suggestions for 
improving the library, made a three-period 
survey of the use of library materials. and 
interviewed several teachers about their use 
of library materials. 

The first question which administrators 
in the Study were asked was, “What new 
light did your work in the library throw 
upon the strengths and successes of individ- 
ual teachers?” ‘Their answers revealed that 
they had observed with approval the follow 
Ing activities of instructors, in the order of 


the frequency with which they occurred : 


Assign library work regularly. 

Make clear and definite assignments 

Make varied assignments adapted to the 
interests and abilities of individual stu 
dents 

Make certain that library materials are 
available in sufficient quantity before as 
signing them 

Iniorm librarian regarding assignments 
which will require the use of library ma 
terials 

Know what is in the library 

Teach students how to select and evaluate 
reading materials 

Take library materials to their classrooms 

Use the library as their textbook 

Stimulate the enthusiasm of their students 

Meet with their classes in the college | 
brary tor periods of work 

Schedule some of their office hours in the 
library 


In addition to these yeneral reports, 
several administrators referred to specific 
projects and teaching methods about which 
they have learned for the first time. 

Bakerstield administrator stated, “I 
learned of several ingenious methods which 
instructors employ in using the library. For 
example, one in radio and one in English 
arranged to have their classes meet and 
work together in the library. Following 
this a panel discussion was held at a joint 


meeting of the two classes.” 
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An administrator at San Diego Junior 
College singled out instructors in political 
science for special comment: 

These instructors have developed clearly de- 

Before making assign- 

ments in the library they have apparently 
answered the following questions: 

1. What is the real need upon which this 

unit 

What does this unit aim to accomplish ? 

Does it con- 


fined, sequential units. 


is based? 


Is it merely an exercise? 
tribute to the objectives of the course? 
Does it make allowance tor individual 
differences ? 

Are its objectives clear and attainable? 
Does this unit relate to the student's 
previous experience? 

Administrators reported not only on the 
successes but also on the problems and dif- 
ficulties of instructors. ‘Those most often 
reported show a failure to use the library 


and an ignorance of how to use it. These 


are listed in the order of thei: frequency: 


Assign no library work 

Do not use the library 

Make assignments which are not clear 

Make assignments to materials which the 
library not have 

Do not know how to use the library them- 
selves 


does 


Make the same assignments year after year 
Do not know what the library has in their 
fields 
Have difficulty providing reading materials 
tor students of low academic ability 
Administrators report observing success- 
ful teaching on the part of those instructors 
who were found to: Know the resources of 
the library; make assignments which are 
purposeful and clear; and keep the librarian 
On the 


other hand, problems were found to arise 


informed regarding assignments. 
when teachers: Do not know the library 
and how to use it; make assignments not 
purposeful and clear; and fail to keep the 
librarian informed regarding assignments. 

Additional observations made on these 
periods of work in the library included 
comments on the large number of students 
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who do not know how to use the library. 
Wrote one dean, “I was amazed to learn 
how many of our students don’t seem to 
know even the rudiments of library usage.” 
On the other hand, several commented on 
their pleasure in observing the facility which 
students showed in locating materials and 
Other 


comments were made on what is undoubtedly 


in going about their assignments. 


a wide-spread problem: Many students are 
unable to spend sufficient time in the college 
library because of job or family responsibili- 
ties. 

Among plans reported by the administra- 
library instructional 


tors for improving 


relationship are the following: 


Send list of new library materials to all 
faculty members. 

Send individual notes to faculty members 
regarding books, magazine articles, or 
other , library material. 

Prepare bibliographies for instructors. 

Invite teachers to bring their classes to the 
Yibrary for library work periods. 

Encourage instructors regularly to schedule 
periods in the library during which they 
can consult with and help students. 

Encourage faculty members to take library 
materials to their classrooms. 

Have librarian serve as member of faculty 
committees responsible for instruction, 

curriculum, guidance. 

Invite librarian to attend and participate in 
department and division meetings—par- 
ticularly when courses are being planned 
or revised. 

Invite librarian to visit classes when library 
assignments are being planned or de- 
veloped. 

Two colleges report college-wide surveys 
as aids to improving library instructional 
relations. As a result of participation in 
this study, Ventura Junior College initiated 
and completed such a college-wide survey. 
Faculty and student judgment reported on 
inquiry forms were supplemented by analy- 
ses of data of library use. From these 
have developed suggestions regarding such 
matters as teaching procedures, availability 
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of materials, hours of keeping open, ma- 
terials needed, and instruction in the use of 
the library. Plans for following up the 
results of the survey are being developed. 

Bakerstield College reports plans for a 
college-wide library survey during the open- 
ing semester of the 1951-52 school year. 
‘The purpose of this survey is to determine 
how the library may be used more et- 
fectively in teaching. 

It is impossible here to report all of the 
comments and observations made by the 
administrators following their venture in 
observing library processes and filling out 
the inquiry form, Of special interest, how- 
ever, is their judgment regarding its value. 
Accordingly this question was asked: “Do 
vou believe the value of the time you 
worked in the library is sufficient to warrant 
your spending in the library, some time you 
ordinarily devote to other duties?” Their 


answers were 


Frequency 


Re sponse 


Believe value is sufficient to warrant 
my spending time in the library, 
some time which | ordinarily devote 
to other duties 20 
Do not believe value is sufficient to 
warrant my spending in the library 
some time which | ordinarily de 


vote to other duties 5 
Am not certain 4 
No response 3 


The twenty who answered afirmatively were 


asked: 
How much time per month do you believe 
should be spent this way—in your situation 


ind considering other demands upon your 


time 


Changes in Editorial Staff 


The answers ranged trom one-half hour to 
twelve hours monthly. The median number of 


hours suggested was three. 


It is clear that the experience of the ad- 
ministrators cooperating in this survey sug- 
vests that the library offers them = an 
opportunity to gain an increasing insight 
into the instructional program of their 
junior colleges; the problems and successes 
of teachers; the achievements and interests, 
the abilities and problems of students. 
Knowing instruction and student achieve 
ment is, however, only one step in the 
improvement of teaching. Knowledge and 
understanding locked up in the mind of an 
administrator is of little, if anv, more value 
than that which is secreted in the mind of 
a librarian. Such knowledge and under- 
standing becomes significant only as the 
basis for a program of action. The action 
process will vary from college to college 
and from administrator to administrator. 
Each must use that which, best suits his 
particular situation. Essential, however, 
to any effective program of instructional 
improvement is a recognition by administra- 
tors, instructors, librarians, and counselors 
that the junior college library is a vital 
instrument to serve the instructional needs 
of faculty members, the learning require 
ments of students, and the policy-making of 
administrators. Acceptance of this view 
makes it mandatory for the library, its 
organization, its administration, and_ its 
routines—to be adapted to the needs of 
teachers in their particular classroom situa- 
tions and to those of students in their learn 


ing. 


Walter W. Wright, University of Pennsylvania Library, has replaced John H. Berthel 


Columbia University Libraries, as editorial 


staff member in charge otf “News trom the 


Field.” CO2ERL is gratetul to Mr. Berthel who has handled this feature ably since 1946. 


Frarey, of the School ot Library 


Book otes 


Carlyle J 


to the staff to handle the section. 
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By ROGER PATTRELL BRISTOL 


Can Analysis of Information 


Be Mechanized? 


Mr. Bristol is head of the Catalog depart- 
ment, Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore. 


Communicational Revolution, child 
of the Industrial Revolution, has cre- 
ated an unwieldy mass of information 
dificult to record, 


in needed amounts and at high speed—dif- 


to analyze and to release 


ficult, that is to sav, because recording, 
analysis and release have up to now been 


cone In most li- 


by handicraft methods. 
braries the most complicated mechanical 
tool used for these purposes is the type- 
writer, which permits information to be 
more swiftly recorded. In larger libraries 
there may be a duplicating machine of some 
sort also, directed toward the same purpose. 
Even in the most efficient library systems 
the whole complex of information-dispens- 
ing, surely the most important function of a 
library, usually employs no more com- 
plicated tools than these, and these only for 
recording information. For analyzing and 
releasing it libraries everywhere are almost 
wholly dependent upon hand-brain opera- 
is a somewhat ironic reflection on 


that 


tion, It 
and of our civilization our swiftest, 
most analytical tools are devoted chiefly to 
secondary ends such as statistics and busi- 
ness operations. ' 

Accordingly it is worthy of note that over 
the past few vears considerable attention 
has been paid to punched cards, both edge- 
notched and over-all punched, with regard 
to their use for controlling subject informa- 


“(Cvhernetics 
Ture 
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tion. The peculiar advantage inherent in 
punched cards is their capacity for rapidly 
releasing information by mechanical means, 
in addition to recording it. The develop- 
ment of the Rapid Selector,’ which even in 
its present stage permits by far the fastest 
release of information yet achieved, intensi- 
fies the need of studying the problem of 
analysis, the only step remaining completely 
in the handicraft stage. 

It needs to be repeated, however, that 
although immensely fast mech nical tools 


now exist, in actual fact libraries are still 


using slow, simple tools; mechanization, 


even of the processes of recording and re- 
leasing information, is rudimentary. It is 
conceivable that if subject analysis could 
be made amenable to mechanization and if 
the necessary tools could be devised rapidly 
enough, the whole nexus of information- 
might undergo 
It is the purpose 


dispensing in libraries 
simultaneous revolution. 
of the present 


thinking on the double conditions just men- 


paper to review current 


subject analysis amenable to 


Can the immensely com- 


tioned. Is 
mechanization ? 
plex and swift machines that would be 
required be devised ? 

Most of those who have considered the 
need for a fresh look at subject analysis 
have depended on punched cards rather 
that the Rapid Selector for illustrations. 
This in no way invalidates their arguments ; 
on the contrary, the development of the 

?Shaw, R. R 


Problems of the 
{ Scwnce, 


“Machines and the Bibliographical 
Twentieth Century.” In Bibliograph 
m Age Urhana, University of 


Press, tess 
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selector lends weight and urgency to them. 
It is generally agreed that “coding,” the 
term most used by writers on punched 
cards, is not the same as classification. By 
some writers classification is tacitly omitted ; 
by others it is specifically condemned, chiefly 
on the grounds of its being a “rigid network 
of pathways leading to rigidly grouped 
collections of item” ;" what is needed is not 
more pigeon holes but flexible groupings. 
For example, Shaw believes that today the 
only reason for classification is a quick, 
rough look at the holdings of a library. 
Holmstrom comments that an obvious 
coding base would be the Universal Deci- 
mal Classification or other established 
system. But he quickly makes the point 
that punched-card subject coding should not 
be dependent on any existing system ; coding 
and classification are alike in that the 
symbols must be mutually exclusive, unlike 
in that the coding symbols need not denote 
position.* Current indexes, such as Chemical 
Abstracts, could easily have code numbers 
assigned to the various headings and thus be 
mechanized so far as recording and release 
go. But Perry, for instance, believes that 
mechanization of conventional indexes and 
classification schemes “would fail . . . to 
extract from mechanization the full benefits 
Most efficient use of 
the new tools will be impossible without 


which it promises.’ 


study of the relations between machine 
operations and the basic concepts of index- 
ing and classifving. According to Holm- 


strom, 


To realize the possibilities of these mechani- 
cal methods of literature searching what we 


Perry, 1. W. “The ACS Punched Card Committee: 
An Ir Report.” Chew l and Engineering News, 
r. 14, 1949 
‘Holmstrom, J. “Discussion of Punched-card 
Swat * as to The Application to Library nd Tech 
nical Work In Association of Special Libraries and 
Information Bureaux Ref f ding f the 
Conferer 17, 194 
Perry, 1. W Indexing, Classifying, and Coding 
the Chemical Literature.” Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, 40:477, March to48 
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need essentially is a philosophy of subject 
coding. The philosophy of classification has 
been studied since the time of Aristotle but 
coding, I submit, is not the same thing, and its 
theory needs to be thought out.° 

Perry distinguishes two aspects of coding: 
(1) The intellectual problem of “discern- 
ing which criteria most effectively character- 
ize the subject matter under consideration,” 
and (2) the mechanical problems of as- 
signing notches or positions. Although the 
latter problem involves “mathematical 
analysis based on the theory of permutation 


and probability,’ it is the former which is 
the more important and the more difficult 
intellectually. 

Similarly, Macdonald refers to the need 


of a coding scheme 


to determine those ideas in a specific item 
which might be codea to aid in selection of the 
item. Not only is such a process extremely 
long and difficult, buc it is dependent upon 
the background of the person making the 
choice and so extremely subject to individual 


variation. 


Librarians will recognize this as a good lay 
description of the problems of subject cata- 
loging. Without using library terminology 
Perry, Macdonald and Holmstrom see and 
deplore the pigeon-hole characteristics of 
classification schemes. With varying de- 
grees of generalization they are expressing 
the need for fresh thinking on the theoreti- 
cal aspects of subject analysis because of the 
impact of mechanized recording and release. 
To librarians, too often immersed in 
peripheral routine activities, fresh thinking 
on what is actually the central problem of 


* Holmstrom, J. E “Indexing and other Library 
Services; Opening Address for Section IIT, Reval Scien 
tiie Information Conference,” Mim iphed 

* Perry, J. W., Ferris, Lorna, and Stanford, S. ¢ 
“The Use of Punched Cards in American raries.”” 


In Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Bureaux, op. cit., p.4t 
8 
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*Macdonald, J. R. “The Storage of Information 
Its Evolution and Future,”” p.135. Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 1047 Unpublished 
seminar report in electrical engineering 
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information-dispensing will always be wel- 
come. 

Most current discussion of the theoretical 
aspects of subject coding centers about two 
Minuteness of analysis and the 
As Holmstrom” 
points out, logical completeness requires 


questions: 


showing of relationships. 


that every significant word in the article or 
abstract be coded. This atomization of a 
paper into its component parts, though still 
impractical, is in line with the demands of 
researchers, especially in scientific fields. At 
the University of Montreal, for example, 
Hans Selye, director of the Institute of 
Experimental Medicine and Surgery, has 
indexed many of the papers in his special 
field under as many as 25 to 50 headings; 
his private library contains 250,000 en- 
tries." 

Samain'* has made several rather extraor- 
dinary proposals which involve extremely 
analysis of information. 
all to break down 


subject 
first of 


minute 
He 
documents into their component concepts. 
The sum of these concepts will build up “a 
vocabulary derived from French in which 


p re yes 


every word will possess 6 letters and which 
will comprise absolutely every idea, even 
the most scientific.”** “These six-letter con- 
cepts, which appear to be similar to cable- 
addresses, are then recorded on punched 
designed by 
multiple 


cards by a punch specially 


Samain “which will produce 
copies in a single operation and which has 
an alphabetical keyboard like that of a 
typewriter.”'* ‘The result is a telegraphi- 
cally worded abstract of the document on a 
Samain claims that use of 


allow 


punched card. 


his suggested vocabulary would 
” Holmstrom, op. cit., p.14 

" Letter, July 11, 1949 
 Samain “Progrés du classement et de la sélec- 
locuments: vers une mémoire arti- 
ation Internationale de Documenta- 
Berne, 1047 Rapforts 1, p.22- 


on mécanique des d 
cielle.” In Fédér 
or 17th conference, 
La Haye, 1047 

Jhid 24 

™ Holmstrom, J. F “A Classification of Classifica 
ons.” In Fédération Internationale de Documentation, 
f p.3s 
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60,000,000 concepts to be expressed. 
Furthermore, these concepts (i.¢., key- 
words) are punched without the necessity 
of locating a given word in a predetermined 
field; any coded item can appear anywhere 
on the card. Says Samain: 
By judicious organization of important docu- 
mentation and in particular by the prede- 
termined alphabetical classification of auto- 
matically reproduced cards, several million 
cards can be explored in only a few minutes.’° 


Moreover, by assigning “coefficients” to the 
keywords, it would be possible to tie con- 
cepts together in order to select successively 


a “word,” an “elementary idea.” ‘The se- 
lector could pick out single words, combi- 
nations of words, ideas, or even roots of 
words! 

Samain does not say that this has been 
In fact, in his paper it is hard to 
distinguish past achievement from hypo- 
thetical potentiality; since his field is phar- 
macology, he perhaps somehow evades the 


done. 


ineluctable vagaries of ordinary language. 
One’s first reaction to his extravagance of 
statement and grandiosity of concept is to 
write his work off as fantasy. But to do 
this is to fail to realize the importance of 
his central idea: The logical need for a 
mechanized language to permit mechanized 
analysis which could be fed into mechanized 
recorders and releasers. In such a language 
each concept would be as fixed and unvary- 
ing as a chemical symbol and would be sus- 


‘ 


ceptible of incorporation into “something 


akin to a grammar of a highly simplified, 
concise nature.””*® 

It is the organic chemists, who deal more 
with the building blocks of the universe 
than with vague, transitory and logically 
unsatisfying verbal concepts, who have gone 
farthest toward M. 
Dyson, an English chemist, has recently de- 


mechanization. G. 


% Samain, op. cit., p.25. 
Perry, J. W. “New Horizons in Scientific In 
formation Techniques,” p.s. Mimeographed, 1949. 
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veloped a method 


for translating molecular structural formulas 
into a linear set of symbols consisting of let 
The Dy- 


son symbolism represents the full details of 


ters, digits and punctuation marks. 


molecular structure and is also amenable. to 
handling on punched cards."* 


Yet there are rival languages even in chem- 
istry; Dyson's is not the only symbolism 
capable of translation onto punched cards. 
More important, even chemical literature. 
largely of these 


though it consists very 


precise structural formulas and of “con- 


cepts, such as those of thermodynamics, 
capable of mathematical definitions,” con 
“non-mathematical 


tains also coneepts, 


whose definition inevitably must involve 
problems in semantics.””"* 

Whatever the field of knowledge, how- 
ever, whether chemistry, pharmacology or 
patents, minute analysis, even to the point 
ot coding every significant word, would 


not be enough, for 


you would merely have enumerated the map 


co-ordinates, so to speak, of the number of 
points in the country which the author of the 
article or patent in question had been explor 
ing. You would, so to speak, have pinpointed 
the most striking features of the lands« ape he 
. . But that is not the same thing 


as describing the scenery between those points 


desc ribes. 


and the reason why the author has proceeded 
trom one point in the landscape to another. .. . 
It is precisely these relations between the con 
cepts, not the concepts themselves, which vou 
want to be able to select from the total mass 
of literature... . With punched cards or the 
Bush selector or the Univac it is going to be 
possible, when we have fully worked out the 
principles of coding, to dispose information in 
such a way as to enable automatic selection 
of those items which mention a number of re 
quired concepts connected in a particular way 
We should be able to code not only map co 
ordinates of particular points in the field of 
knowledge, but 


descriptions of particular 


Perry, |. W The Utilization of Scientific Knowl 
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types ot scenery intervening between those 


points.'® 


Holmstrom believes that concepts and the 


semantic territory between them can be 


recorded and released; he does not say 
either that the raw material of language 
can be molded into forms sufficiently rigid 
to be amenable to mechanical analysis, nor 
that such a marvelous mechanical analyzer 
exists or is imminent. Swept away by the 
tremendous possibilities of punched cards 
and the Rapid Selector for recording and 
releasing information, one too easily con- 
cludes that it is only a question of time 
before human intervention will be elimi- 
nated from analysis itself. 

Suppose we discount for the moment the 
elusive quality of language. There still 
remains, alas, the problem of the mechan- 
ical analyzer. Obviously, if subject analv- 
sis is to be successfully, mechanized, some 
taster tool is needed, some tool comparable 
in range and speed to the Rapid Selector. 
One thinks at once of the increasing variety 
of electronic computers. They are evx- 
tremely expensive, and so for single libra- 
ries now wholly outside consideration. Yet 
their capacities in numerical computation 
age so great and their cybernetic possibilities 
still so untapped that it is impossible not to 
wonder whether large-scale analysis of sub- 
ject information will not some day be 
among their conquests. Ridenour is sure 


that it can’ be if the goal is desirable. 


One should never ask whether a particular 
technical goal is possible of achievement; for it 
always is. The only sensible question is 
whether the achievement of a given technical 
goal is justified by economic considerations. 

It is only a step from [the electronic 
pencil | to the electronic cataloger, which will 
read text for itself, recognize key symbols 
and phrases with which it has been provided, 


and construct appropriate catalog entries for 


Holmstrom, “Indexing and other Library Services.” 
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the text it reads. ... It is probably the steps 
involved in providing an analytical bibliogra- 
phy which would first engage the attention of 
an open-minded engineer determined to re- 


duce library costs and raise library efficiency.” 


Machines are better than brains when 
they are handling operations which have to 
Con- 


versely, brains are better than machines in 


be repgated many times rapidly. 
nonrepetitive operations which involve a 


large number of variables. Mechanical 
recording of information is superior to non- 
mechanical because it is faster and because 
it permits rapid duplication. Mechanical 


searching, particularly by means of the 
Rapid Selector, is likewise superior in speed 
and accuracy to handicraft methods. If 
brainpower is still required for searching, 
it is because the coding, the analysis, was 
detective or incomplete; the searching itself 
does not require brainpower. But analysis 
does. The brain, as Holmstrom aptly com- 
ments, has one property not in any mechani- 
cal system: it can be “polarised” when a 
new subject is presented, so that the rele- 
vant data in the brain converge automati- 
cally upon this fresh focus. The brain has 
“what may be termed an automatic adjust- 
ment of its cross references.”*" 

Electronic computers are capable of deal- 
ing with a number of variables, usually nu- 
merical. Yet the phases of analysis which 
they deal with are the repetitive phases; 
they solve equations at high speed and ac- 
curately, but they do not set up the equa- 
tions. Mathematicians are not put out of 
their jobs by mechanical marvels. Instead 


they are given freedom to exercise more 


fully 
in the passage quoted above, implies the 


their analytical abilities. Ridenour, 


N Bibhography 

nan Ag f Science, 
University of Illinois Press, 

\ Classifeation of 
Quoted 


Classifications.” 
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same distinction. Someone must still de- 
vise the “key symbols and phrases” which 
determine the success or failure of the elec- 
tronic cataloger. “The word “electronic” is 
not magical enough to turn a machine into 
a human being. 

Even if we assume that some day it may 
be possible for librarians to feed documents 
into a machine which will analyze them 
components, it is 


their intellectual 


highly unlikely that such a machine will 


into 


handle other than the repetitive phases of 
subject analysis. It is conceivable that a 
machine can be constructed capable of rec- 
ognizing and coding the reiterated indi- 
visible concepts, the “map coordinates” (to 
borrow Holmstrom’s phrase) of a docu- 
ment; it is much less conceivable that such 
a machine could survey and describe the 
“scenery” between those points, that is, the 
between The human 


relations concepts. 


brain will for a long time yet excel in han- 


dling a long series of involved variables. 


In short, librarians need not fear mech- 
anization. ‘They need not fear it, in the 
first place, because mechanical recording 
and release gf information will free them 
for the more vital, the more intellectual 
side of librarianship. Just as mathemati- 
cians welcome relief from the drudgery of 
equation-solving, so librarians should wel- 
come the elimination of all possible repeti- 
tive operations. Librarians have nothing to 
lose but their drudgery. 

They need not fear mechanization, in the 
second place, because even the most ad- 
vanced mechanical brains show little sign 
of equaling the analytical capacities of their 
masters. At the very least, librarians may 


be sure that the more intricate and _ in- 


triguing the subject information to be an- 
alyzed, the longer will that analysis remain 
best 


unmechanized, a challenge to their 


abilities. 
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By H. DEAN STALLINGS 


College and University Library 
Buildings: A Ten-Year Forecast, 


1950-1960 


Mr. 
kota Agricultural College, Fargo. 


Stallings is librarian, North Da- 


gpm ACRL Buildings Committee has 
made two studies on college and uni- 
versity library buildings recently. Three 
reports on the first study, issued by the 
chairman, Dr. Robert H. Muller, have ap- 
peared in College and Research Libraries.’ 
The information on future library build- 
ings, reported on by Dr. Muiler, was 
limited to 103 libraries of accredited insti- 
tutions. ‘Ihe information collected om a 
small scale seemed to justify a more ex- 
haustive second survey of some 1860 colleges 
and universities in the United States, as 
listed in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Directory, 1950-51. 

A questionnaire consisting of twelve 
questions was prepared by the committee 
and mailed to these 1860 colleges and uni- 
versities. As of August 15, 1951, there had 
been received 1555, or 84.6 percent of the 
returns. (A few are still coming in). A 
complete report on the returns is expected 
to be published later. The present report 
is presented now because it contains timely 
information on the buildings to be built in 
the near future or buildings completed 
within the past year or so. 

According to the findings in Question 
10 of the questionnaire, 100 libraries are 
planning to build before 1960, or have 


completed during the past year. Although 


October ; January & July ros: 
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many of the libraries listed here were on 
Dr. Muller's list in the January issue of 
College and Research Libraries, very few 
have listed the same estimated cost. For 
example, the University of Indiana jumped 
their estimate from $4,000,000 to $6,000,- 
000, and* increased the capacity from 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 volumes, and seats 
from 2,000 to 2,800. The University of 
Pennsylvania changed their estimated cost 
from $2,000,000 to $6,000,000, and 
changed their capacity from 600,000 to 
2,000,000 volumes. Many other changes 
in thinking in just a few months’ time show 
up by comparing the two lists. 

Some libraries are on Dr. Muller’s list 
but did mot answer the questionnaire for 
this compilation. For instance, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago appears on the Muller 
list as proposing a $6,000,000 building, but 
not on this list, since they did not answer 
the questionnaire. Thus a comparison of 
both lists is necessary to obtain a complete 
story. It is interesting to note that of the 
103 libraries planning a new building, 29 
of them plan to spend over a million dol- 
lars, 15 of them over two million, and 2 
of them as much as 6 million. The other 
74 libraries will cost between $50,000 and 
$1,000,000, with the median construction 
price at about $500,000. 

A brief summary of the other questions 
on the questionnaire is as follows: 

Question 1: “Does your library occupy 
a separate main building?” 


Yes 590 No 846 
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Est. Cost 
Inc. Equip. 


$6 


LIBRARIES COMPLETED OR TO BE COMPLETED 1950-1960 


No. of 
Vol. 


No. 
Readers 


2 , 800 
1 


Cu. Ft. 


Sq. Fr. 


no equity 


ldition 


x 


extension, no equip 


building in which 
ibrary is ong wing 


' A blank 
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$99.4 


00 


indicates that no information was given on the questionnaire. 


1952 


Library 


Indiana U., Bloomington, Ind. 
U. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


U. of Wisconsin, Madison 

Michigan State College, E. Lansing 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswic k, N. J. 
U. of Michigan, Ant Arbor 


So. Illinois U., Carbondale 
Ohio State U., Columbus (completed) 


Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 
Brooklyn College, New York 


E. Illinois State College, Charleston 

U. of Georgia, Athens 

U. of Hawaii, Honolulu 

Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind. 

Ga. Inst. of Tech., Atlanta 

U. of Maryland, College Park 

City College, New York City 

Va. Polytech. Inst., Blac ksburg 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass 

N. C. State Coll. of Agric., U. of 
N. C., Raleigh 

Colgate Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Pa. State College, State College, Pa. 

U. of Wyoming, t.aramie 

De Pauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind. 

Theoiogical Seminary, Prin eton, 


U. of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

Alabama Polytech., Auburn, Ala. 

Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

St. Lawrence U., Canton, N. Y. 

Municipal Washburn U., Topeka, 
Kan. 


U. of Vermont, Burlington 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago (now in temporary building) 

W. Mich. College, Kalamazoo 


U. of Maryland, Baltimore 

N. Y. State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 

West Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, 

Kansas S.T.C., Emporia 

Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant 

Long Beach State College, Calif. 

Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa. 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland, 
Ore. 

S.T.C., St. Cloud, Minn. 

N. Mex. A. & M., State College, 
N. Mex. 

Oklahoma City 
homa City 


University, Okla- 


000 1, $00 ,000 3,000 ,000 
5, 2 ,000 250,000 3,126,000 
4,75 1, $00 2, §00 3, §00 ,000 
4,250 ,00% 2 ,000 3,65 242,000 3,00 ,CoO 
4,000 I , §00 1,2 1,700 
3, §00,000 2, §00 ,00° 1,§00-2, I ,800 
3, 200 3§0, 145 2,168 
1,6 1 , Bax 213,666 2,904,312 
addition 
I , 200 2,2 
2,5 . 600 , Oc 1,623 116,2 
2,020, 233 125,00 54,0 
2 + 33,700 I 487,000 
2 1,2 127,500 
- 1§0 1, [00 
1,026 5,700 
6 100 1,200 100 ,000 
; §00 , 675 100 
I, 00,0 2§0 60c 
1,408 400 Sox FO 628 ,co>D 
1,350,000 §0 gee 75.735 
400 76 bis 
1,25 4 223 13,500 660 ,000 
1,160,106 450 1,243 745.3206 1 ,OO1 ,672 
350 46 16,26 812,500 
2§0 26 9,024 27 ; 
12§-1 $0,000 2 260 i 
g 
est 
2 40. 14,176 
100, 7§0 ,000 
1 $0 Sox 
18, 14 
6 8 § Sox 
} 775. 1 36,0 48 
61.0% 
250 Sox 
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LIBRARIES COMPLETED OR TO BE COMPLETED 1 


No. of No ' 
Vol Readers Ft. Cu. Fe 


Kenyon College, Gam! rer, ©) 
U. of California, Riverside 
E.. Carolina College, Greenville, N. ( 
Csoucher College, Baltimore, Mad 
Rensse acer Po vtech. Inst., Troy, 
N.Y 
La Salle College, Pt adelphia 
of Richmond, Va 
Mills Ce eve, Oakland, 
Principia Ce 
General Theolog 
N. D. Agriculrur: 
completed 
Harp ir College, Fin licortt, N. ¥ 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville. In 
College of the Pacific, Stockton 


Rol! lege, Winter Park, Fla 

College of St. Rose, Albany, N.Y 

U. of Santa Clara, Calif 

very tentatiy 
ans Fairmount State College, Fairmount 

W.Va 

Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va 

North Central College, Naperville, 

Lycoming Co lege, Williamsport, Pa 

St. Mary leur, Xav cr, Kansas 

Han mien, Svanev, Va 

Lowe Textile Institute, Lowe 
Mass 


Conception Seminary, Conception, 


Teachers College, iinboro, 


School, U. of Texas, 


n temporary bu 


Oregon Co oft Faduc Monmouth 

OC Library, LaGrande, Oregon 

New Orleans Baptist Theol. Ser 
nary, New Orleans, La 

Mid Tennessee State 
Murfreesboro, Tenn 

Western Maryland Colleve, 
minster, Mad 

Seton H College, Greensh 

Panhandle A. & M. Goodwel 

State U. of N. Y., Alb 

Western Theol. Sen 
Mich. 

Concordia, St. Paul, Minn 

Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa 

Howard College, Birmingham, Ala 

St. Paul's Polytech. Inst., Lawrence 
ville, Va 

So. State Collewe, Magnolia, Ark 

Chicago Lutheran Theol. Seminary, 
Maywood, I 

Connors Stat g Nl, Warner, 


(kia 


the questionnaire 
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LIBRARIES COMPLETED OR TO BE COMPLETED tgso-tg6 


No. of No 


Vol. Readers 


8oo (size of 
student body 
1s 


\ blank indicates that no information was given on the 


Since our study plans to deal only with 
separate buildings, more information should 
be obtained from the other 846 libraries 
that operate in a building occupied jointly 
with some other agency on the campus. 
None ot the information here pertains to 
those libraries. 

Question 2 
inal construction, the number per year, and 


deals with the year of orig- 


shows that the oldest library building still 
High years in 
library 1945-50, 103 
libraries; 1935-40, 90 libraries; 1925-30, 
A total of 573 buildings 


in service was built in 1841. 
construction are: 
gt libraries, ete. 
were built from 1841 to 1951, according to 
the questionnaires. 
Question 3 reads: “If your building was 


originally built for some other purpose, 


check here -———.” Ninety checked, in- 
dicating the possibilities of a study on what 
problems have been encountered in connec- 
tion with converting some building designed 
tor another purpose into a library. 
Question 4 deals with additions built to 
the original building. 138 have had ad- 
ditions built. 
Question 5 
could your present building accommodate 


stated, ‘How many volumes 
if it were completely filled?” The answers 
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Sq. kt 


continued 


Library 


Cu. Fe. 


LaVerne Collewe, LaVerne, Calif 
completed) 


Southwestern College, Winfield, Kan. 


klizabethtown College, Pa 

Hillsdale Collewe, Hillsdale, Mich. 

St. Paul's Polytech. Inst., Lawrence- 
ville, Va 

S.W. Bible 
Tex. 

York College, York, Neb. 

McPherson College, Kan. 

Gammon Theol. Seminary, Atlanta, 


Institute, Waxahachie, 


Ga, 
Siena College, Memphis, Tenn 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


questionnaire. 


range from 3,500,000 down to 3,500, with 


the from 100,000 to 


200,000, 


greatest trequency 
It is of interest that 11 of the li- 
braries reporting have a capacity of 1,000,- 


000 or over, and 32 more have a capacity of 


hetween one-half million and one ‘million 
volumes. 

Question 6 asks: 
pletely or almost filled?” 


“Is your library com- 
267 reported 
“ves,” Although 
267 reported that they were filled and only 


and 301 reported “no.” 


102 reported they planned to build before 
1960, it must show that many more will 
build 
crowded before 1960. 

Questions 7 and 8 related to seats in the 
library as related to the size of the student 


have to soon or be heavily over- 


body, and whether or not the seating was 
ample, barely ample, or insufficient. Some 
interesting information was brought out 
here, and the Committee plans to analyze 
this information in the near future. 

Questions 9 and 10 relate to new build- 
ings before 1960, and this information is 
tabulated herein. 

Question 11 shows that 114 libraries are 
planning to construct an addition, and 28 
plan to construct a departmental library, 
and 11 plan some other construction, pre- 
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sumably adding stacks within a building 
already built. 

Question 12 stated, “If the above ques- 
tions do not fit your situation, please ex- 
plain and describe your building problems 
and plans below.” No accurate count has 
been made, but a safe guess is that com- 


ments on problems were made on two-thirds 
of these that have separate buildings. ‘The 
Committee has no definite plan for tabulat- 
ing these, but perhaps will turn them ove: 
to some library school for a worth while 


term report. 


Library Research in Progress 


In its October issue College and Research Libraries, acting in conjunction with the Re- 


search Planning Committee of the A.C.R.L., will publish a list of 
Only such research that bears directly on the problems of college and research 


Progress.” 
libraries will be included in the list. 


Library Research in 


Except for those who are preparing theses in library schools, all librarians engaged in such 


research as is described above are invited to participate in this listing. 


Each item sent to 


the editor should include the title of the research in progrss, and the name and library ad- 


dress of the author. 


Dayton Collection to West Virginia 


A gitt to West Virginia University of the 
book collection of the late Arthur S. Dayton 
of Charleston has been made by his widow, 
Ruth, Woods Dayton. 

7,000-piece collectisn, famed for its 


Shakespearean and other volumes dealing with 
the Elizabethan period, was unveiled to the 
public at a reception which marked the first 
use of the new “Rare Book Room.” It is 
located in the addition to the library, which, 
completed this year, doubles the book capacity 
and increases considerably the student reading 
space. 

Included are copies of all four Folios, the 
most sought-after of all 
editions of Shakespeare. The First Folio, 
initially printed edition of the Bard’s collected 
plays, appeared in 1623 and is the greatest 
rarity. ‘The Second Folio, printed in 1632, is 
a rare Smethwick variant, while the Third 
Folio, 1664, formerly the property of 
Julia Marlowe, and has the joint bookplate 
of the famous Shakespearean actress and her 
husband, E. H. Sothern. The Fourth Folio, 
1664, completes the quartet. 

In addition to the Tonson quarto editions 


highly-prized and 


Was 


of the separate plays, issued in 1734 and 1735, 
the Shakespeare group includes rare examples 
of subsequent collected editions of the plays 
and poems—approximately 65 different edi- 
tions—ranging in date from 1709 to the pres- 
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ent, and representing the editorship of such 
eminent figures as Alexander Pope, Samuel 
Johnson, James O. Halliwell, and Furness. 
A serious; student of Shakespeare and his 
times, Mr. Dayton collected rare editions ot 
various chronicles of the period and hundreds 
of volumes of critical and biographical studies, 
not only of the poet but of his contemporaries 
as well. 

One of the oldest volumes in the Dayton 
collection is the “Nuremberg Chronicle,” 
printed by Anton Koberges in 1493. Con- 
sidered one of the finest works of the 15th 
century, it contains nearly 2,009 woodcuts by 
Wolgemuth and Pleydenwurff. The text of 
the book is a full chronicle of the world’s 
history from its creation to the time the work 
was printed. 

Included also are first editions of Milton's 
“Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained,” 
the First Folio edition of Ben Jonson's works, 
all of Jane Austen's novels, first of works by 
Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Kipling, Cot- 
ton Mather, and other celebrated authors. 
There are more than 200 volumes of Sir 
Walter Scott’s works, including all of the 
Waverly novels in their original bindings. 

In American literature, the Mark Twain 
collection is probably the most important. It 
contains almost 300 items, including first edi- 
tions of all of Twain's writings. 
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By EDWARD G. LEWIS 


A Political Scientist in the 
Reference Library 


Dr. Lewis is associate professor of politi- 
cal science, University of Illinois. 


—— is a study of man in his rela- 
tionship to other men, especially in con- 
nection with the keeping of order by the 
device called the state. Although we speak 
of the study of politics as political science, 
there is considerable difference of opinion 
among political scientists as to whether their 
scholarly discipline has actually reached the 
status of a science. Some say that the dis- 
cipline is so young that it now has reached 
only the elementary descriptive stage, but 
not the rule-making stage.’ These people 
hold that while we are now able to describe 
more or less accurately what happened, we 
are not yet able to make rules that can be 
applied to forecast behavior. 

Whether political science is as yet a full- 
fledged science or science-in-the-making 
does not affect the fact that the reference 
library is the laboratory of the political 
scientist. It is the storehouse of the ex- 
periences of men. The political scientist 
can, of course, collect some material first- 
hand by watching politics in action, but the 
library stacks contain a vastly greater col- 
lection of recorded political experience than 
one political scientist could ever see for 
himself in a lifetime. The reference li- 
brary is the chief source of the raw ma- 
terial essential for his political analysis. 

As he analyzes his raw material, the po- 
litical scientist realizes that his problems 
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often have two aspects. One of these as- 
pects is scientific, but the other, paradoxi- 
cally, is philosophical. Part of his problem 
is to find out what the actual facts are so 
that he can discover how they fit into pat- 
terns, and how these patterns can be used 
to explain rules ot political behavior or pos- 
sibly to forecast future political behavior 
or trends. Sometimes, though, the political 
scientist is also greatly concerned with value 
judgments, the province of the philosopher. 
This aspect of his problem is involved when 
he questions what the proper objectives of 
the state should be. + For example, sould 
the state control economic life? Or, to be 
more specific, should the government re- 
quire coal miners to mine coal if they do 
not wish to mine it? Or should govern- 
ment antitrust lawyers bring suit to break 
up huge food store chains? Such questions 
are the essence of politics and many political 
scientists try to say which is the better solu- 
tion rather than satisfying themselves by 
describing the possible consequences of gov- 
ernment action. ‘The library has a vital 
role in this matter of value judgments be- 
cause the library contains the works of the 
political philosophers of the past and pres- 
ent, the men who have speculated on what 
governments ought properly to do. 

In his search for facts and theories, how 
much assistance can the political scientist 
reasonably expect to receive from the ref- 
erence librarian? The answer to this ques- 
tion depends on the academic level of the 
political scientist. If he is a beginner, he 
will necessarily lean heavily on the biblio- 
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yraphical help which the reference librarian 
can provide. At this stage the reference 


librarian is more teacher than librarian. 
The beginner may not know of even such 
elementary sources as the U.S. Government 
Manual or the various encyclopedias. His 
questions are apt to be general and broad 


The li 


brarian will probably introduce him to the 


rather than detailed and specific. 


standard bibliographical aids—to the Bul- 
letin of the Publi 
tce, the International Index, and the Read- 


A fhairs Information Serv- 


ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. She 
will remind him of the Statesman's Year- 
book and perhaps the Book of the States. 
Once the librarian has helped the beginner 
become acquainted with these and other 
standard aids, the student should not expect 
help in locating material that can be found 
in these compilations. 

But what kind of assistance will the more 
experienced instructor hope to receive? His 
questions are likely to be about small factual 
He knows, of course, where to find 
He has 


probably worked out the general aspect of 


details. 
the major pieces of information. 
extensive 


his problem and has done an 


amount of digging for facts before turning 
He is 


looking for the elusive detail, the sort of 


to the reference librarian for aid. 


detail that can almost never be found in the 
obvious place, perhaps because the periodical 
that contains it is in the bindery, or perhaps 
because the appropriate work is not in trans- 
lation, or for a variety of other reasons. 
Before the professor asks the reference li- 
brarian for 


assistance he has probably 


searched his own files. My own personal 
files include a great volume of clippings 
trom the New York Times. 


ot the Nex 


Daily reading 
York Times has been a must 
The 


one drawback to a vacation is the tremen- 


tor me ever since | began teaching. 


dous accumulation ot Time s Waiting my re- 


From it I clip copies of foreign con- 


turn. 
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stitutions and all sorts of odds and ends 
about legislation, both national and foreign. 
It takes a considerable time for even our 
own laws to become available after thev 
have been passed. As for foreign docu- 
ments, those that do come to a library are 
often slow in arriving and many are never 
received at all. 

In addition to my clippings, I have boxes 
of bibliography cards. “These I have com- 
piled from the library books I have used, the 
book reviews and bibliographies of the 4m- 
Review, from the 
New York Times daily list of published 
book 


receive, and from suggestions given to me 


ertcan Political Science 


works, from advertisements that | 


by colleagues and others. Then | keep a 
factual file, in which facts such as the op- 
National Coal 


I have, also, a num- 


erations of the English 
Board are collected. 
ber of miscellaneous facts recorded in old 
lecture notes, and various random jottings 
from general reading. 
Before asking help of a reference li- 
brarian in my search for an elusive detail. 
I first comb through my own files and 
library, and through the professional jour- 
nals. After that I work over the library's 
card index, the various guides, document 
indexes, and_ biblio- 


catalogs, newspaper 


graphical lists known to me. It is a red- 
letter day when I learn of a new source of 
material, such as the /nternational Press 
Correspondence. 

At the time I stumbled on this source of 
information | was hunting unemployment 
figures for Russia. All of us know. of 
course, that 


Russia 


One of the chief selling points for her brand 


unemployment is something 


which claims she does not have. 


ot government is that there is work for all. 
Back in the mid-twenties, however, before 
the five-year plans got underway, there was 
unemployment 


t considerable amount of 


among Russia's industrial workers. | 


| 

he 

= 

| 

= 
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wanted the actual figures for my class work. 


| had references to speeches presented to 


the Communist party congresses, but the 
reports | needed were not available in Eng- 
lish translation. On a chance I tried the 
International Press Correspondence, which 
| found cataloged in the library shelf list 
under “Communism, periodicals.” It 
proved to be a veritable mine of information 
about the official Communist party line on 
a variety of subjects, and I find it a matter 
of great regret that it suffered a drastic 
change in content in 1938 that almost nulli- 
fied its usefulness for my work as far as 
anything published since that year is con- 
cer ned. 

\fter 


able sources of information, | usually ex- 


exhausting all other easily avail- 
plore the stacks before questioning the ref- 


erence librarian. Here chance plays an 
important role—chance, and the cataloging 
department of the library. An example of 
the sort of thing that can happen has to do 
with my attempt to learn the exact defini- 
a kulak. Webster defines a kulak 


asa “rich peasant; esp., a prosperous farmer 


tion of 


who has made money out of the poorer 
class,” etc. That is an adequate definition 
tor those interested in general literature, 
but when a political scientist learns that the 
Russian government is confiscating the lands 
of the kulaks, he wants a more explicit 
definition. Wealth is a very comparative 
thing and the definition of “rich” is highly 
elastic. 

\ly search for the definition of kulak led 
me to the works of two reputable authors, 
both of whom defined a kulak in terms of 
The dif- 
ficulty was that they did not agree on the 
looked through the available 


the number of acres he owned. 


amount. I 
works on agriculture as it existed in Tsarist 
davs and found various definitions of kulaks 
based on other considerations of land owned. 


I found 


In a Russian-English dictionary 
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that a kulak was a forestaller. A Russian 
forestaller, incidentally, was a man, usually 
a peasant farmer, who bought up the crops 
of others at harvest time and resold them 
later at great profit. 

In the selected works of Lenin—and by 
the way I found these cataloged next to the 
works of Jefferson and close to the works 
of Washington under the writings of po- 
litical theorists—I found a definition of 
rich farmer based on land owned, but not 
a specific number of acres. Lenin, like many 
other writers, classified farmers as 
I assumed that Lenin's 


poor, 
middle and rich. 
rich farmers were kulaks, but I did not find 
a Russian version of his writings in which 
I could check this point. Then I looked 
in Stalin’s writings, and quickly found ref- 
erences to books that were not in the library. 
Thereupon | gave up for the time being. 
Later, while looking through the Russian 
Economic Notes of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce for something else, | stumbled 
on a Russian decree defining a kulak. A 
recent clipping from the Christian Science 
Monitor on collectivization of agriculture 
in Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania used sub- 
stantially the same definition as that of the 
earlier Russian decree. 

After exhausting all other sources of in- 
formation, | commonly turn to the refer- 
ence librarian, looking for fresh leads. It 
is amazing how often these leads are given 
to me, considering the fact that the ref- 
erence librarian must be informed not only 
about political science, but about literature, 
natural sciences, and a vast number of other 
learned disciplines. 

Some time ago, after a most exhaustive 
asked the 


she could suggest any place where I might 


search, | reference librarian if 
find the constitutions of the Russian satel- 
The general descriptions of 
the New 


lite states. 
these constitutions had been in 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Publishing Programs and Library 


Interests: 
A Symposium 


gi HE FOLLOWING two papers were presented at the meeting of the Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians, November 24, 1951, at Columbia University. 


By DATUS C. SMITH, JR 


University Press and University Library 


Mr. Smith is director of Princeton Uni- 
versity Press and former president of the As- 
sociation of American University Presses. 

UR FRIENDS in the Soviet Union have a 
O tendency to confuse the stated objective 
with the accomplished fact, announcing, for 
ipstance, that Contrade Stalin has’ ordered 
steel production increased by 174 per cent, and 
hencetorth acting as if the improvement had 
Much of whet I have to say 
here is concerned with objectivés, and so I 
would like to state that people in university 
press work try to avoid the Soviet error. We 


been achieved. 


do not confuse recognition of a goal with the 
attainment of it. We krow how very much 
ground we have to cover betore we can look 
ut the institution of the university press with 
the satisfaction, for instance, with which we 
look at the institution of the university library. 

But if a university press and a university 
library do not feel that they are serving in a 
common cause, there is something terribly 
wrong with one or the other—and I would 
guess it is not the library that is at fault. The 
library, through the decades, has been thought- 
tully adapted to the service of its university, 
whereas the press is a relatively new insti- 
tution, 

But whether or not the performance is per 
fect on either side, the press and the library 
are similar. Each is a specialized instrument 
tor the conservation and dissemination of 
knowledge—in other words, for putting know!l- 
edge to work. Librarians have heard the 
changes rung on this theme so often that thev 


need call in no outsider to tell them what their 
business is. But it is possible that they have 
not thought of all the similarities and dis 
similarities of their work with that of a uni 
versity press. Some of you know the in 
spiring little statement of my colleague Julian 
Boyd in which he gave the staff of the Fire 
stone Library his conception of the librarian’s 
triple obligation, to the past, the present, and 
the future. With only minor change, the same 
principles would serve as an excellent guide 
for a university press. 

There are differences, of course. For one 
thing, the library strives to be comprehensive 
and boundlessly catholic, while the press 
must of necessity concentrate on a relatively 
For another, the li 
brary is intensively used by scholars on its 


small number of titles. 


own campus and it is only to a very limited 
degree—by such devices as interlibrary loans 
and hospitality to visiting scholars—that the 
materials of the library serve users off the 
campus; the business of the press, on the con 
trary, is the projection ot scholarly work 
around the world. 

And one final difference, which is wistfully 
noted by scholarly publishers: because a press 
wears some of the aspects of a business organi 
zation, and has in its account books an item 
called “sales income” there is an expectation 
among some university administrators that the 
press will balance its expense by the money 
taken in at the sales window, and to express 
aggrieved surprise on discovering that this is 
usually impossible. Yet I have never yet 
heard an administrator refer to a library ap 
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propriation as a “loss” or to expect the in- 
come from book fines to balance the cost of a 
year's operations. 

But whatever the differences, the ultimate 
objectives of the two institutions are similar, 
so I hope college librarians may be interested 
in some special aspects of scholarly publishing. 

1. Geographical Distribution. One of the 
things wrong with American cultural life is 
Eastern Seaboardism, and—its most virulent 
form—Manhattan-Islandism. Far too much 


power, for the public good, is exercised by this 


particular section of the country—in radio, 
television, magazines, newspapers, the theater, 
and book publishing. As a former westerner 
I view with agitated concern the news that 
nationwide television is now possible. That 
is in part a result of my estimate of the intel- 
lectual and esthetic standards of the broad- 
casting industry. But even in book publishing, 
the East. and specifically New York, has too 
dominant a part. Ot the 94 members of the 
American Book Publishers Council, only 16 
aside from university presses have non-New 
York addresses, and only a very few of those 
16 are among the larger and more influential 
of U.S. book publishers. That is not right. 
This is a fine city which shows considerable 
promise, but I do not think the New York 
point of view is the only valid point of view. 
It is a matter of satisfaction, therefore, that 
the strong university presses are widely dis- 
tributed. You will find well established and 
active presses in Chapel Hill, Norman, Baton 
Rouge, Chicago, Ames, Palo 
Alto, Berkeley, more 
younger and smaller presses, full of ginger 


Minneapolis, 
and and a dozen or 
and coming on fast, at other universities in 
the West and South. We easterners some- 
talk as if we had all 
political, intellectual, spiritual—but we know 
The variety of points of 
presented by the university 


times the answers— 


we really haven't. 
view nation’s 
presses seems especially useful. 

Only in the 
most trivial ways and on the rarest occasions 


2. Competition in Excellence. 


are university presses competitive with each 
You 
will find among the presses the most open- 


other except in a striving for excellence. 


handed cooperation, including a sharing of all 
the information that, in other fields, would be 
There 
are many ways, including some of great inter- 
est to librarians, in which the university 


put in the category of trade secrets. 
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presses have not even begun to practice co- 
operation; but that will come in time and 
what we chiefly lack is the detailed plan, 
not the will to make it work. Nor is there 
real competition with commercial publishing 
or with other forms of scholarly communica- 
tion. Microfilm, microcard, and microprint, 
interlibrary loan of typewritten manuscripts, 
the activities of the Government Printing 
Office, expansion of facilities for journal pub- 
lication, the work of specialized publishers 
such as Ralph Shaw’s Scarecrow Press, the 
scholarly publishing that trade houses still 
have the temerity or magnanimity to engage 
in on occasion—all of these must be welcomed 
and applauded by the university press. There 
is a colossal job of scholarly communication to 
do in the world and no one agency can do it 
all. 

3. Common Problem. And that leads to 
the fact that the universities which support 
university presses are shouldering a burden 
common to all. Although the remark would 
probably come with better grace from some- 
one else, I must observe that the universities 
with research programs but no_ publishing 
agency are not pulling their weight in the 
boat. They are producing research but asking 
others to bear all og some of the cost of 
publishing it. I do not think the answer must 
be a multiplication of university presses— 
indeed, the economic problems of the very 
small university press are so difficult that a 
new press should be founded only after the 
most careful consideration. But if a univer- 
sity elects, perhaps wisely, not to have a press, 
then I think it has a high obligation to pro- 
vide funds to aid publication of its research 
elsewhere; or, at the least, not to take on 
new research projects without looking through 
to the last stage of the research process— 
publication. Particular projects may well be 
self-supporting in the publishing phase, but we 
know that in general and across the board 
scholarly publishing can be carried on at 
present only at a cost to the institution spon- 
soring the press. At Princeton our press has 
a printing plant which makes a profit, and that 
profit is in effect a subsidy for publishing 
scholarly books, so the University itself is 
under no direct cost. But our book publishing 
considered by itself is carried on at a really 
substantial loss, and most universities main- 
taining presses have an annual appropriation 
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for the press in their budgets running to many 
thousands of dollars. 

In the case of my own press, only about one 
third of the books we publish have Prince 
ton connections, and | think somewhat the 
same situation obtains at most of the older 
university presses, That means that the uni 
Versities maintaining presses are subsidizing 
the research ot the universities without 
presses. | realize that the above remarks 
should be addressed to college presidents, 
deans, and boards of trustees, rather than to 
But I would hope 
that librarians might bear these facts in the 


the blameless librarians. 


back of their minds someday when they find 
themselves being irritated by some short 
coming of a university press. 

4. Professional Development. The protes- 
sional status of a librarian has not. | under 
stand, always been recognized. Time was— 
certainly through much of the nineteenth cen 
tury—when a taculty member too dull for 
teaching and too indolent for research was re 
varded as just the man tor college librarian. 
Conditions, let me observe. have changed. 
But as the profession of librarianship de 
veloped, the danger was that the mastery of 
techniques would drive out the qualities of 
imagination and intellectual breadth that we 
think a librarian must have. Librarians are 
probably unsatisfied that a proper balance has 
vet been achieved, and in my field. I am 
certainly aware that university presses still 
have a long distance to travel. But there 
is now 


number of people at many universities who 


I am happy to say, a considerable 


regard scholarly publishing as an honorable 
protession, and—tor them—the most interest 
ing one in the world. A university press job 
is no longer merely a way station on the 
road to New York. For a really impressive 
number of university press people nowadays, 
scholarship is their business, and they like it. 
Incidentally, taculty status for top personnel 


is coming to be the rule rather than the ex 


ception 

8. Public Support.” We are all familiar 
with the increasing dependence of universities 
upon public support. There are ideological 
considerations here which I do not wish 
to go into, but the reader might be interested 
in noting that the really tremendous increase 
in the sale of university press books in the 


last two decades has been in effect a means 
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ot gaining wide public financial support for 
scholarly publishing. Distastetul as the present 
high cost of books is to both librarians and 
publishers, it is a tact that a great widening of 
the sales base has made it possible to hold 
the increase in the selling price of scholarly 
books to a traction of the increase we meet 
in the case of almost every other torm of 
merchandise. We like to think that the more 
alert, torward-looking, and imaginative ap 
proach toward publishing on the part of uni 
versity press people has been a contgibution 
toward this result, though we know it is not 
the only one because the trade publishers, also 
may boast of a relatively small increase in 
book prices, in comparison with other com 
modities. 

Incidentally, a special aspect of the recent 
sales record is of great interest to me and 
I think may be to librarians also. That is 
the matter of foreign sales, a question that 
American book publishers have rather slighted 
in the past chiefly because export has been 
a good way to lose your shirt. But whether 
one’s approach is that of power politics in a 
hard-boiled world or a belief in the ultimate 
achievement otf the brotherhood of man, I am 
sure librarians will agree that to make Ameri 
can scholarship available to people in other 
cultures and other nations is of high im 
portance. It may be of interest to know 
theretore, that sales of Princeton books to 
toreign countries, which amounted to about 
$2500 per vear before the war, will this 
year probably be in the neighborhood ot 
$75,000—and that is exclusive of purchases 
made in this country tor toreign use su h as 
the U.S. Information Centers of the Depart 
ment ot State and purchases under Publis 
Law 265, the so-called Finnish Book Bill, and 
ot course is exclusive of donations such as to 
the U.S. Book Exchange. This sensational 
expansion—almost thirty-told—in the export 
of our books reflects no special credit on us 
but is merely another evidence of the way 
in which the intellectual center of gravity 
of the world has shifted somewhat toward 
the United States in the last two decades—in 
part because of fascist persecution in the old 
world, in part as a by-product of American 
material wealth and power. 

6. The Long View. Nothing that I have 
said about university presses is important in 
comparison with the statement that they must 
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It they do not take the 
they tail to serve 


have the long view. 


long 


view, not only will 
their universities and the interests of scholar 
ship, but I am convinced that they will perish 
economically. For most scholarly books—not 
for textbooks and not for a tew other special 
a university press is the ideal publisher, 


other kind of 


types 
and can come closer than any 
publisher to achieving the maximum world 
But if the university pub- 
gets himself Simon & 
Schuster, publishing books that are of the S 
& S type though not quite good enough to 
make the grade with them, he is abdicating 
his unique position of advantage and asking 


wide distribution. 


lisher contused with 


the world to judge him according to standards 
And _ turther- 
more, of course, he is loafing on his main job. 


“ hich will do him no good. 
I can report a secret: even from the strictly 
economic point of view, the books of highest 
scholarship are the best books tor a university 
plenty of 
command an 


publish. There are 
books 
audience of 10,000, 25,000 or sometimes quite 
a bit more, and books make 
But the real bread and butter of a 
university work, in- 


dispe nsable to scholars in the field, that sells 


press to 
scholarly which can 
these otten 
money. 
press list is the solid 


perhaps 3000 to 5000 copigs and sells steadily, 


year after year. It is these substantial works, 
not the would-be flashy titles (which might 
be called “second-best sellers”) that help to 
pay the heavy cost of publishing books selling 
perhaps 500 to 1500 copies and that can be 
counted upon with assurance to produce a loss. 
To give some detail on this from the pub- 
lishing list, with which I am most familiar: a 
study of our sales in a recent year indicated, 
that 70% 
came trom titles published in earlier years; 
15 of our 25 largest income-producers were 


of our sales income in that vear 


more than one year old. 

It will be clear from this that I take an 
that 
being a 


astonishingly optimistic view, holding 


economic self-interest, far from 
temptation to sin, is in this case actually an 
incentive to virtue. 

My concluding remark is completely un 
necessary here, but | would like to have the 
pleasure of making it anyway: the common 
interest of library and press is in no way more 
striking than in their concern with the free- 
dom of ideas. Everything that they stand 
for, and most especially their determination 
to take the long view, is destroyed if ideas 
are not free. Even if libraries and presses 
shared nogother interest, their dedication to 


that principle would bring them together. 


By THEODORE WALLER 


Problems of American Book Publishers 


Mr. Waller is managing director, American 


Book Publishers 


Council. 


E ARLY IN 1950, a group of leading Ameri- 


can publishers began a series of meetings 


to assess the outlook for books and book pub- 
lishing. All publishers were teeling the im- 
pact of economic and cultural changes which 
threatened the industry in a variety of ways. 
It seemed important to identify these phenom- 
ena and take steps to adapt to them. Extended 
number of 


brought out a dis- 


In the first place, original 


discussions 
couraging findings. 
publishers ot serious books were experiencing 
economic pressures that threatened to reduce 
their margin for literary speculation almost to 
the vanishing point. It is within this margin 
that the trade publisher must consider the 
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promising work of unknown authors, the ex- 
perimental and the scholarly work. None of 
these is likely to attract a large audience, yet 
Once the 


margin of literary speculation is seriously di- 


each may be an important book. 


minished, one of the most creative and socially 
usetul aspects of book publishing is gone. Pub- 
lishers are reluctant to lose the flexibility 
within which they can afford to gamble on un- 
certain literary property, for such a loss not 
only reduces the social value of publishing but 
takes the excitement and joy out of it. 
Among the contributing factors the pub- 
lishers noted were: intensified competition of 
the mass media; increased dependence on sub- 
sidiary rights; intra-industry price competi- 
tion; the rising break-even point; the declining 
lite expectancy of the general book; the crisis 
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in the retail book trade; the impact of inflation 
on library budgets and on school book buying; 
the flight from writing as a career and the 
creeping paralysis of conformity. 

No one can be sure of the extent to which 
television and the “slick” magazines are di- 
verting time and attention from book reading. 
It seems clear that if all the television sets in 
the country were to become inoperable to- 
morrow, the problems of publishing would 
remain. But surely there is significance in the 
shift throughout our culture toward the mass- 
produced, widely-distributed,  easily-assimi- 
lated product for leisure time use. On Broad- 
way, no more than half the legitimate theatres 
that were flourishing twenty years ago are still 
in business and the “road” is withering. In 
the magazine field, we have seen the virtual 
disappearance of the “little” magazine as a 
serious literary phenomenon. During the last 
generation, book publishing has been char- 
acterized by the growth and great financial 
success of the book clubs and by the develop- 
ment of the inexpensive paper-bound reprint. 
Paper-bound reprints and book clubs have 
undoubtedly brought good reading within the 
reach of millions who had previously been 
either too poor or too remote or both to obtain 
books. The reprints and the clubs have made 
a superb contribution to enlightenment. Some 
observers are apprehensive, however, that re- 
prints and book clubs threaten to reduce the 
chances for publication of books with a small 
market potential. 

So it is with subsidiary rights. No pub- 
lisher disdains supplementary income from the 
sale of reprint, book club and film rights, and 
rights for other secondary uses. It is only 
when this subsidiary income begins to 
dominate the economy of publishing that it be- 
comes a threat. This dominance looms on the 
horizon because book prices have by no means 
kept pace with the costs of publishing and 
of book manufacturing. Thus, were it not for 
subsidiary income, many publishers would find 
it impossible to stay in business. As every 
year brings an increasing dependence on in- 
come of this sort, editors find themselves con- 
sidering manuscripts not alone on their merits 

and not alone in terms of their normal market 
as hard-bound books but in terms of the ex- 
tent to which they fit the requirements of the 
paper-bound reprinter’s larger market. The 
whole character of publishing changes when 
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these considerations intrude on editorial judg 
ment. 

It may be proposed that the publisher tree 
himself of his dependence on subsidiary in 
come by increasing his prices. The law of 
diminishing returns eatirely aside, however, 
here again the publisher finds himself trapped 
by forces beyond his control. His original 
book must compete with bargain-priced book 
club selections and with inexpensive reprints. 
This competition holds book prices down. 
Another factor of the same character is the 
advancing break-even point. One leading pub 
lisher says that ten years ago he could expect 
to get his investment back it a book sold trom 
two to three thousand copies and that tor 
most general books the figure is now six thou 
sand. 

Like all producers, the publisher has an 
abiding dependence on his retail outlets. No 
industry in the country is confronted with so 
many marginally efficient and marginally 
profitable retailers as book publishing. Last 
year there were many more book store failures 
than openings. Government figures demon- 
strate that no other group of retailers in the 
country have profit margins so low as the 
bookseller. Publishers know that the in- 
dustry cannot survive if the principal distri 
bution channel for its product fails. 

Even as the retail book trade struggles for 
its life, library budgets are contracted by in 
flationary pressures. Publishers are increas 
ingly aware of the importance of that hard 
core of library purchasers which spells the 
difference between success and failure for 
many books. Book budgets, however, have 
by no means kept pace with rising costs; li 
brary acquisitions practice has had to be modi 
fied accordingly. 

What is true in the publishing, lending and 
selling of books is true too in the writing ot 
books. The publisher is confronted by an 
exodus from the profession of writing. 
Serious writing is increasingly an avocation; to 
be a vocation, writing must be less serious. 
Except for that rare, tax-ridden specimen, the 
man of independent means, the. professional 
man of letters must with fewer and fewer 


exceptions turn elsewhere for his livelihood. 
Finally, and perhaps most serious, in re- 
viewing the state of their business 18 months 
ago, the leading American publishers took note 
of the new and militant orthodoxy which in- 
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explicitly and corrosively diminishes the free- 
dem to publish, write, sell and lend honest 
ind honestly controversial books. To impose 
conformity on books is to deny the very basis 
of a tree society by eliminating choice. If the 
hearts of authors and editors shrivel under the 
threat of denunciation, the objectives of book- 
burning are achieved with an efficiency and 
economy beyond the dreams of Hitler, Musso- 
lini and Stalin. 

Having surveyed this rather dismal land- 
scape, American publishers working through 
the American Book Publishers Council created 
Reading Development. 
The purpose of the Committee is to explore 


the Committee on 


the possibilities of increasing interest in books 
and awareness of their essential role in our 
society, to study the threat to them from com- 
peting media and to see that by conscious co- 


ordinated effort the groundwork can be laid 
for developments which might over a long 
period of time increase the health and im- 
The 
Committee's first goal was to stimulate in- 
creased cohesion within the book world; to 
develop a climate in which authors, publishers, 


portance of the publishing industry. 


booksellers, book manufacturers 
and book-minded educators might work to- 


librarians, 


gether with mutual confidence toward com- 
mon goals, 

The Committee initially gave close atten- 
tion to the establishment of a working col- 
laboration with the library profession, notably 
through the American Library Association. 
The ALA last year established a Committee 
on Relations with Publishers as its vehicle for 
working with the CRD. 
meet several times a year and the result is a 


The two committees 
joint publisher-librarian clearing-house. In 
the last year and a half, through this joint 
group, publishers and librarians have col- 
laborated on many matters of mutual con- 
cern. Plans tor support of legislation for 
federal aid to state library commissions have 
An experi- 
mental program of combined book exhibits to 


been discussed and implemented. 


be made available at regional and state li- 
Individual 
publishers have been encouraged to expedite 
delivery of deposit copies to the Library of 
Congress and to carry Library of Congress 
catalog card numbers in their books. Threats 
to our traditional freedom to publish, sell and 
loan all kinds of books have been identified 


brary meetings has been launched. 
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and reperts on methods of dealing with them 
have been exchanged. 

The recent postal rate legislation which 
raised nearly all rates except the book rate 
affords a spectacular example of the success 
which can accrue through collaborative effort 
among groups with an identical interest. I am 
confident that this pattern of cooperation can 
be repeated, both on legislative matters and in 
areas where the results will be less dramatic 
but nonetheless valuable. The keystone, of 
course, must be mutuality of interest. Our 
experience with the joint publisher-librarian 
group indicates that mutuality of interest 
exists in a number of areas which are of great 
importance to both groups. 

Another major area ot the Committee on 
Reading Development's activity has been the 
encouragement of basic research on reading 
habits. In an effort to focus competent atten- 
tion on this subject, the Committee arranged 
a conference on reading development held last 
January. An account of the conference was 
published in Publishers’ Weekly tor April 28, 
1951 and Lester Asheim’s report of the meet- 
ing appeared in the summer issue of Public 
Opinion Quarterly. The work of the com- 
munications experts and publishers who came 
together to discuss what is known about read- 
ing habits and define the areas for tuture ex- 
ploration has provided a foundation for a 
number of projected studies which should 
prove extremely valuable to all who have an 
interest in book use. 

In cooperation with the library profession, 
the national farm organizations, and the 
(RD, the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Septem- 
ber held a two-day Conference on Rural 
Reading which brought together some 100 
participants. What farm families read, what 
they would like to read, where they get books, 
and how they can get improved access to books 
were among the topics discussed. A number 
of state and possibly county conferences on 
rural reading are expected to be held by 
state and local organizations as an outcome 
of the national conference. In addition, a 
handbook for librarians, extension workers, 
teachers, and other rural leaders interested in 
promoting book use will be published next 
year in inexpensive paper-bound form suitable 
for wide distribution. 

While the Committee is forced to concen- 
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trate its limited resources oo a comparatively 
tew projects, it ts eager to pla eoonits agenda 


tor consideration all the mecitorious pro 


posals, from whatever source, that come to 


it We regard the library proession as 


vigorous ally in the pro- 


both as 


a talented and 


motion of reading, and look to you 


a source of suggestions and as invaluable 


tides in the evaluation of proposals that come 


betore us. 


Brief of the Minutes of the Meetings 
of the ACRL Board of Directors 


January 29, 1952, at Chicago 


Veeting 
Present were othcers and directors, section 
ind committee chairmen, ACRL 


ALA Council, and 


representa 


tives on several invited 
guests. 

President Ellsworth opened the meeting by 
reports. Mr. Swank 


information 


illing tor committee 


mentioned briefly the need tor 


on iudio-visual in colleges and 


equipment 
urged support of the questionnaire being sent 
out by the Committee on Audio-Visual Work 
fo some two thousand institutions. Mr. Mul 
ler reported recent articles in College and Re 
earch Libraries covering building plans and 
to be held in Colum 


needed the 


the buildings conterence 
April. This 
help ot several consultants if it was to carry 
work of the 


bus in conterence 


on successtully the tormer 
Cooperative Committee on Library Buildings. 
Mir. Muller spoke 


ot recommending building consultants to in 


briefly on the practice 
stitutions with building problems He telt 
his list of consultants was getting out of date 
ind was not sure to what extent recommenda 
tions led to actual hiring of consultants 
\Ir. Swank 


the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


reported as past chairman of 


that. as things stood, his committee held an 
undesirable vets power over proposed legisla 
tion The committee theretore recommended 


the Constitution be amended (as voted be 
low). It was understood that once this action 
became final the committee would prepare 
legislation upon instruction of the Board of 
Directors 

The motion was passed unanimously that, 
the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 
written recom 


he imstructed to prepare a 


mendation proposing the deletion of the phrase 


“upon a written recommendation of the Com 


mittee on Constitution and By-Laws ap 
pointed by the president” trom Article 1X and 
Article X ot the ACRL Constitution to be 


submitted to a vote of the members of the 
association, 

As chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Mr. Parker reported 
the serious budget situation tacing many 
college libraries, and requested instruction as 
should attempt to 


library 


to whether his group 


“pressure” institutions whose stand 


ards were hopelessly inadequate. President 
Ellsworth requested a recommendation from 
the committee on this point. 

In the absence of Miss Wixie Parker, Mr. 
Hamlin reported that she was well started in 
managing the Duplicates Exchange Union ot 


ACRL. 

Miss Herrick summarized the activities of 
the Committee on Financing College and Re 
which was now attempting 


search Libraries, 


to focus its influence on a tew places likely 


to produce advertisements tor the journal. 
Mr. Hamlin said that eight pages of adver 
tising were expected tor the April issue and 
prepared in 


described promotional material 
his office. 

Mr. Reid summarized the final 
the Committee to Study Materials tor In 
struction in the Use of the Library, which is 


Mr. 


report of 


now available at the headquarters office. 
Reid that a promotional film 
should be prepared to sell the library to 
the students, and this reterred to the 
present chairman, Mr. Wyman Parker. (It 
is unlikely that ACRL will be able to produce 
a film. The will probably be 
eliminated, on joint recommendation otf past 


recommended 


Was 


committee 
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and present chairmen, at the next board meet- 
ing unless opinion to the contrary is ex- 
pressed.) 

At this point President Ellsworth 


nized Charles W. David, retiring executive 


recog- 


setretary of the Association of Research Li 
Mr. David's 


the problem of the overlapping of the two 


braries, and noted interest in 
organizations, 

Mr. Burke spoke on the problem of mem 
bership and invited suggestions as to what 
He noted 
that membership had not increased in’ the 


his committee members should do. 


past two years and invited ideas from all. He 
that his 
member by direct mail with a request to en- 
ACRL for 1952. 


(At the Friday discussion it was decided that 


suggested committee reach 


every 


list one new member tor 


the proposed direct mail contact was un- 
wise at this time.) 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
(reproduced elsewhere in this issue with bio- 
graphical sketches) was accepted. 


Mr. Orne reported tor the Committee on 


Preparation and Qualifications tor Librarian- 


ship that they exnected to assure that ACRL 
work of the 
Board ot Education tor Librarianship. A main 
that 
brarianship be on the graduate level, and this 


aims were represented in the 


point was the need education for li 
was personally distressing to him. 

Mr. Reichmann reported tor the Publica- 
tions Committee that the first two ACRL 
MONOGRAPHS were out and invited at- 
tendance at a subsequent program arranged 
by his committee. 

In the Flint Purdy, Mr. 


Hamlin reported that the annual statistics 


absence of G. 


were mailed out in preprint torm on January 
g or 10. For the first time salary intorma- 


tion for the current academic year was in- 
cluded. 

Treasurer Shaw commented briefly on the 
financial arrangement for the support ot the 
divisions by ALA and pointed out that the first 
year under the new plan resulted in a two 
thousand dollar drop in income. He felt that 
membership distribution of the journal plus 
spelled a 
Mr. Shaw 


involved in a 


the less favorable financial plan 
serious situation tor the treasury. 
commented on the troubles 
fiscal year ending in August. It was voted 
that. the Committee on Constitution and By- 


Laws consider as a committee assignment the 
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preparation of a written recommendation pro- 
posing the changing of the end ot the ACRL 
fiscal year from August 31, to some date such 
as the end of May so that the Treasurer will 
he in a position to present his annual report 
at the annual conterence. This is suggested 
in order that the Board ot Directors may have 
a clear picture of finances at the time these 
are discussed. The Treasurer's report for the 
first quarter was accepted by general consent. 

The death ot 
Robert W. Christ was a matter of general 
concern, and it was voted that Mr. Hamlin 


Association's loss in the 


draft a formal resolution expressing to Mrs. 
Bessie Christ the sympathy and sense of loss 
of the ACRL Board ot Directors in the 
death of her son Robert Christ. Andrew 
Eaton was appointed to fill the post of ACRL 
representative on ALA Council, lett vacant b; 
Mr. Christ’s death. 

It was dec ided that the 85 gitt subse riptions 
of College and Research Libraries to toreign 
libraries would be continued indefinitely as a 
contribution to international good will. 

The board officially approved the following 
statement regarding College and Research Li 
braries: “Subscription price: to members ot 
the Association of College and Reference Li 
braries paying American Library Association 
dues of $6.00 or more, $2.00 per year, included 
in the membership dues assigned by ALA to 
ACRL; to members paving less than $6.00 
and to nonmembers, $4.00 a year. Single 


copies $1.25; orders of five or more ( $1.00 
each.” 

that, ALA 
bers who have previously been regular ACRL 
members be rights and 


privileges of ACRL membership and that this 


It was voted honorary mem- 


accorded all the 
include any 


publications distributed to the 


bulk of the membership. Similar action re 
garding pre-1940 life members of ALA was 
postponed until Friday, when the following 
That, the pre-1940 ALA 


life members who are ACRL members be con 


motion was passed: 


sidered on the same basis as post-1940 ALA 
life members ACRL 
connection with the membership distribution 
of College and Research Libraries. 

Mr. Hamlin asked for and was given ap- 


who are members in 


proval of the use of minor amounts from his 
travel funds for the entertainment at meals of 
Visitors to headquarters. 

Mr. Hamlin outlined a plan tor a highly 
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selective card bibliography of those books 
most useful as contributions to knowledge. 
This might initially include twenty or thirty 
Additions and subtractions 
intervals by 
Each card would include a brief 
annotation, and the service would be sold 
The cards would be 
catalog and guide to the 
useful books not so much for book 
selection by the library as by the reader. al- 


thousand titles. 
would be 


holars. 


made at regular 


on a subscription basis. 
usetul as a basic 
most 


though both purposes would be served. The 
plan was suggested by Mr. Pargellis of the 
It was being considered 
by the Board of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and should be approved by 
ACRL and ALA so that funds to finance the 
initial bibliography could be secured. It was 
felt that subscriptions would finance the con 


Newberry Library. 


tinuation. After considerable discussion it 
was decided to table the proposal until the 
Friday meeting, at which Mr. Pargellis would 
be present. 

The board then Yonsidered briefly several 
matters before Congress. It was unanimously 
voted that: 

The ACRL Board of Directors supports 
H.R. 4059, the bill to protect the copy- 
right of works in English by foreign 
authors. 

The ACRL executive secretary be in- 
structed to present to the Senate Com- 
mittee the view of the Board favoring in 
sertion of a provision in S.1940 to provide 
books for veterans in the new G.I. edu 
cational benefit bill. 


The ACRL Board of Directors goes on 
record favoring the passage of the cus- 
toms simplification bill H.R. ssos (the 
bill to get the limit on informal importa- 
tion of toreign books through the post 
office without customs declaration raised 


trom S100 to $250 or even >500). 


The board discussed but took no action on 
the move to use federal income trom tide- 
water oil to support education, under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. Ellsworth briefly discussed presidential 
difficulties in filling committee assignments 
and suggested the president-elect might want 
a committee to assist him in this exacting re 


sponsibility. 
The budget for College and Research Li 
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braries was approved after discussion. Mr. 
Orne suggested the desirability of a business 
manager. Printing contracts and charges by 
Banta, the present publisher, were examined. 
There was much criticism of the charge for 
ALA general office services, which seemed 
exorbitant. 
tul efforts in the past to have this charge re 
Mr. Hamlin reviewed previous Board 
action which authorized membership distribu 


The group reviewed unsuccess- 
duced. 


tion subject to the findings of a special com 
mittee that the cost should not run above a 
$5,000.00 initial outlay plus an annual sub 
sidy of $1,800.00. 

Mr. Hamlin described the informal meet 
ings, begun recently, of executive secretaries 
at ALA Headquarters. He stated that the 
problem of divisional support by ALA had 
been discussed in detail with officers of the 
Public Libraries Division and suggested one 
of these people be invited to sit in when 
the ACRL Board considered this subject. 
The Public Libraries Division Board had, in 
turn, invited ACRL to be represented at its 
discussion: and the vice president volunteered 
to attend, tind this exchange of views was ap 
Miss Rutzen, vice president and 
president-elect of the Public Libraries Di 
vision, was in turn invited to sit with the 
ACRL Board. 

President Ellsworth reviewed ACRL ex- 
perience with the ALA experimental fiscal 
plan for the support of divisions. In pre 


proved. 


senting this a year and a half ago ALA felt 
that as much or more support would come 
to ACRL as under the old plan. 1950/51 ex 
perience showed a $1,600.00 reduction, or a 
loss of about 10°%. 

At its July meeting the ACRL Board had 
officially requested a simpler formula whereby 
every membership dollar of divisional mem 
bers would be split (probably about so/so) 
and the tortuous complexities of the experi 
mental plan would be avoided. No action had 
been taken for or against the ACRL request. 
Mr. Ellsworth stated that unless ACRL took 
extreme action, some compromise was neces- 
sary to prevent a serious financial situation 
(loss of revenue for the current year was esti 
mated at $2,725.00 less than under the old 
dues and former basis of support). 

Mr. Hamlin was questioned on his pre 
viously expressed hope that the experimental 
plan, adopted in 1950, would be favorable to 
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ACRL. He stated that he had hoped for 
a small decline 
was more of a 
than under the 


increase in membership, but 
had taken place. Inflation 
factor under the new plan 
old. Finally, he confessed misplaced confi- 
dence and optimism. He pointed out that 
ACRL was sadder and wiser from a year’s 
experience with the formula, but should it step 
out at this point and go back to the old, it 
might be criticized as uncooperative and 
grasping. 

Mr. Adams stated that the original pro- 
posal provided 60° of all personal dues (ex- 
cept the $3.00 category) to the division of 
choice, and that ALA dropped this principle 
when the dues were raised. He pointed out 
that only 30% of a top personal dues payment 
now It was 
therefore suggested that ALA be petitioned 
to restore the previous formula of full 60% 


came to the division of choice. 


for all personal dues except the $3.00 cate- 
gory. Some analogous arrangement should be 
made for institutional dues. 

Mr. Dow ns, a member ot the ALA Execu- 
tive Board, stated the matter had come up 
tor discussion before them the peevious eve- 
ning at so late an hour that discussion was 
The Executive Board felt that the 
whole dues income picture was at the moment 


limited. 


so cloudy that no formula revision should be 
If the situa- 
tion then indicated considerable dues income 
above that of the previous year, a fair distri- 
bution would be made to the divisions. Mr. 
this. He stressed the 
need to accept the principle of negotiation for 
the divisions within ALA. “There 
isn’t any right or wrong to it. Each group 
always needs money. The only thing to do is 
with as even a temper as 


undertaken until June or July. 


Coney concurred in 


tunds by 


to negotiate 
possible.” 

Mr. Ellsworth 
urgency for funds one feels while serving on 
the ALA Executive Board, “You see a dollar 
and allot it, and it is hardly ever allotted for 
divisional purposes. I think the ALA Board 
will follow precedent and do that, and I there- 
fore think that all divisions should be insistent 
with the ALA Board that they think of this 
side of the problem.” 

The board was requested to give Mr. Ells- 
worth and Mr. Hamlin instructions as to atti- 
tude in a meeting with the ALA Executive 
Board the next day, but only expressed confi- 


stressed the continual 
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dence in their judgment. 


Meeting, February 1, 1952, at Chicago 
directors, and 


Tauber as 


Present officers and 
Messrs. 
guests. 

Mr. Severance as president-elect expressed 
himself in favor of a committee to advise the 
incoming president on potential candidates for 
committee work. This group should study the 
work of committees and prepare panels of 


Discussion followed on the ad- 


were 
Pargellis, Coney, and 


candidates. 
vantages of having committees made up of 
members from one section of the country. It 
was voted that, there be an ACRL Com- 
mittee on Committees to study ACRL com- 
mittees and advise the incoming president of 
potential candidates for committee work. 

President Ellsworth spoke briefly on the 
responsibility of the President to get com- 
mittee reports in before board meetings so 
that discussion would center on specific points 
in the reports. 

At the meeting on January 29 a proposal 
for a system of ACRL state representatives 
had been discussed briefly. This called for 


one person in each state to represent ACRL 


interests in a very broad capacity, to keep in 
regular contact with ACRL Headquarters, to 
see that it was informed about local needs, 
talented workers, etc., to act for ACRL at 
state meetings, to speak for the association on 
all possible occasions, and in other ways to be 
a local “executive secretary” or arm of the 
national group. ‘This 
tinued on the basis that, if adopted, the “state 


discussion was con- 
representatives” would take the place of the 
present “state membership chairmen” and the 
ACRL Membership Committee would be 
abolished. State representatives would 
work on membership as well as other matters. 
Mr. Hamlin stressed the need of regular 
contact by the headquarters office with every 
one of these people. He stated that the plan 
could be tried for a year on a small scale. A 
motion to try the plan on an experimental 
basis was amended to implement the whole 
proposal for 1952/53, and abolish the Mem- 
bership Committee in July, as follows: That, 
ACLR adopt a system of state representatives 
(Appendix VI, tentative agenda for mid- 
winter) to have broad assignments and 
authority to promote the establishment of 
chapters, to arrange when feasible for ACRL 
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programs at state and local conferences, to 
bring proposals for investigation and research 
head- 
quarters, and in general to see that ACRL is 


trom state groups to the national 
more active locally. This system of state 
representatives will be put into effect for the 
years 1952 53. The present Membership 
Committee will be continued until July 19§2. 

The Committee on Interlibrary Loans was 
praised tor its work and mildly reproved for 
sometimes bringing out a product which was 
not in finished form. Mr. Ellsworth ex 
pressed the need to bring public and special 
library interests to bear on the problem. The 
group discussed the machinery to represent 
the interests of librarians outside the college 
ind reterence field, and the original purposes 
ot the Committee on Interlibrary Loans. 
which were being exceeded. It was agreed 
that President Ellsworth should instruct the 
chairman that the work of the committee 
was'to be reviewed by the Research Planning 
Committee This group would report on 
how the study should progress. 

Mr. Pargellis reviewed the plan tor a 
highly selective « igd bibliography (see Janu- 
iry 29 minutes above). He reviewed the 
iverage reader's need for help in using huge, 
modern card catalogs, and the interest of the 
American ( ouncil ot I earned Societies in the 
Some standard published bibliogra 
Guide To Historical 


would not be required if this 


project 
phies, such as the 
Literature 
project went through. On discussion it ap- 
peared that the cards would include some 
source material but mostly list secondary 
works Each « ird annotation would tell why 
that title was included. The project would be 
useful both to the young undergraduate and to 


the Ph.D 


A danger of standardization in book pur 


working outside his specialty 


chasing was raised, as well as the desperate 
need tor reader guidance felt in many libraries. 

Vhe financing of the initial work was to be 
borne mostly by a grant (to be sought) and 
the continuance paid for by subscriptions. It 
was felt the plan would be financially sound if 
several hundred subscriptions were secured. 
Differences between the plan and the Shaw 
List . as well as the U. 8. Quarterly Book 
List were discussed It was voted that 
ACRL appoint two or three members of the 
group to work with Mr. Pargellis in develop 


ing his proposal for a selective, currently re 
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vised bibliography of those books most useful 
to the mature student, and in submitting it to 
whatever Councils or foundations the group 
wishes. (Note: Subsequently, Miss Gertrude 
Gscheidle, Mr. Morrison Haviland, and Mr. 
Herman Fussler were appointed to work on 
the project with Mr. Pargellis and Mr. 
Hamlin. ) 

President Ellsworth next reviewed the 
problem of ACRL finances. The new fiscal 
experiment proposed by ALA in 1950, had 
been tried by ACRL alone. This had resulted 
in a net loss to ACRL of approximately 
$1,600.00. This year all divisions were. for 
the first time, on the new fiscal basis of sup 
port, and it looked as though ACRL’s loss 
would be close to $3,000.00. ACRL had as 
vet neither accepted nor rejected the plan for 
1951/52. President Ellsworth had asked the 
ALA Executive Board to give the divisions 
some assurance that if additional income were 
derived from the increase ‘n dues, a fair 
share of this increase would go to the divisions 
The ALA 
Executive Board had approved a recommenda 
tion of Mr. Clift to the effect that no im 
mediate commitment should be made to « hange 


as well as to central activities. 


the formula. “At the end of the vear if 
ALA's income trom this source is out of pro 
portion with that of the divisions, the Execu 
tive Board should consider some method which 
would turn back part of the increased income 
to the divisions.” 

Mr. Tauber spoke to the good faith of the 
Executive Board on this score and its need to 
be cautious. Mr. Ellsworth expressed fear 
that a desire to offer some additional central 
service might blind the Board to divisional 
needs. There is alwavs a real danger that 
any extra funds will go into projects under 
the central ALA. ‘The pressure is strong and 
constant at headquarters toward central 
The past history of ACRL’s long 
struggle for recognition and funds was men 


services. 


tioned by several as a warning against too 
much faith and trust that adequate financial 
support would be provided. 

It was noted several times that while the 
Executive Board had invited the divisions to 
discuss financial problems, its action had been 
taken before, and not after, discussion with 
the divisions. The ACRL president and 
executive secretary were requested to ex 
press to the Executive Board their pleasure at 


4 

4 
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| 
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a 
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the opportunity to participate and 
their views on divisional support. 
Mr. Adams stressed the need for ACRL 
to learn from all this that it, too, can grow 
so large that the individual is lost, and that 
its sections and chapters should always be im- 


express 


portant as they reach the individual. 

Mr. Lyle stated a need to stress that the 
60/40 per cent of the original proposal in 
1950 should be applied to the new dues scale 
so that 60°7 of all personal payments would 
(The limit was held at 


go to the division. 
$6.00 under the new dues, which is only 
of the top personal dues.) 

It was recommended that the division go 
back to the old plan whereby ALA paid its 
office expenses and 20% of membership dues, 
as required by the By-Laws. ‘This seemed 
the only course since the whole nature of the 
60 40 plan was negated by setting a $6.00 
limit on payment to a division for any one 
membership. After further discussion it was 
voted that, the board agrees on the desirability 
ot continuing with the 60/40 formula pro- 
viding the formula is applied to all levels of 
personal $3.00. The Board 
prefers that position unless the ALA Execu- 
tive Board can develop a simpler formula that 


dues above 


will assure each division of more favorable 
financial support. for The 
board wishes institutional dues to be handled 


current needs. 
on the same principle it recommends for per 
sonal dues. 

It was requested that the minutes appear- 
ing in College and Research Libraries should 
make it perfectly clear that sixty per cent of 
a dues payment did not go to the division of 


The School of Library Service at Columbia 
University is scheduling three pre-conference 
institutes for June 24-28, 1952. Of interest 
to chiet librarians and administrative officers 
interested in critical study of library manage- 
ment is the institute on Vanagement Research 
and Improvement in Libraries. The develop 
ment of library educational programs will be 
considered in a second institute on Strengthen- 
ing Educational Service in Public 
co-sponsored by the School and the Division of 
Public Libraries Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion and the ALA Adult Education Board. 


Libraries, 


APRIL, 1952 


Pre-Conterence Institutes 


choice when the dues went above $10.00 or 


below $6.00. 
payments in the $6.00-$10.00 range. 
ample, in a payment of $20.00, $14.00 goes to 
ALA and $6.00 to the division of choice. 
Mr. Hamlin was pressed for opinion on the 
effect of “old plan” versus “new plan” on his 
ofice. He was against going back and hoped 
his attitude would not cost ACRL $2,700.00 
in support which it would otherwise normally 
have. Progress made at Head- 
quarters by fighting, and by pursuing a lone 
course. He felt acceptance of the new plan 
would make tor better working relationships. 
The university leaders sitting on the Executive 
Board should be trusted to see that justice 
was done. It was voted that, in accepting 
for 1951 52 the present experimental fiscal 


Sixty per cent was paid only tor 
For ex- 


was not 


policy plan, this board expresses its confidence 
in the good faith of the ALA Executiye Board 
to provide more adequately for the divisions 
later this year. 

The question of a business manager for 
College and Research 
and left to the editor and executive secretary 


Libraries was raised 
tor investigation. 

It was voted that, the ACRL drop its mem 
bership in the American Council on Education 
and rely on its parent association, the ALA, 
to keep it in contact with this organization; 
also that, the budget allotted to the ACRL 
Audio-Visual Committee be increased to 
$100.00; also that, the budget allotted to the 
Junior College Libraries Section of ACRL 
be increased to $75.00. 

Executive Secretary. 


Hamlin, 


—Arthur T. 


at Columbia University 


The ALA Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication is co-sponsoring an institute on Subject 
Analysis of Materials. 
specialists in these telds and group discussions 


Library Papers by 
ot problems and methods will be featured. 
Meetings will be held on the Columbia campus, 
and the tee tor each institute has been set at 
$27.00. Dormitory accommodations are avail 
able at moderate cost. For information ad 
Dean, School ot Library Service 


New York 27, New 


dress the 
Columbia University, 


York. 


ACRL Study of Circulation Control 


During the past year the Association of College and Reference Libraries appointed a research 
planning committee which has as its function the designation of areas in which it is advisable 
to do research in order to reduce many of the problems which we are currently facing in college 
and university librarianship. For its first project the committee chose the problem of circula- 
tion control in college and research libraries. It is now in the process of synthesizing and 
evaluating the present knowledge of this field in an attempt to identify unsolved problems and 
indicate where further studies are desirable and practical in this area. 

The committee is asking librarians all over the country who may have made innovations on 
well known circulation control systems or devised new systems to meet needs of their particular 
libraries, but have not published information on them to send write-ups of these systems to 
the undersigned. It is particularly interested in minor variations of standard patterns which 
have been worked out for college and research libraries as a means of simplifying systems that 
are generally known. The more detailed the write-up, the more value it will have to the 
committee. If any library is unable to supply this information in the near future, but will 
be glad to send it at some later date, the committee would be grateful for a letter to that 
effect. Such information will be of ‘value to the committee in its initial project. Please send 
information to Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., assistant directer of libraries, University of Denver, 


Denver 10, Colorado. 


“INDISPENSABLE” 


says Ivan Gerould Grimshaw, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of Beloit College Libraries, Wisc. 


* 
PORTABLE 
* * * 
EXACT 


» Portadle PHOTO-COPIER 


TIME-SAVING 
**Indispensable to the small college which does 


Repiace missing or copy ex- Toth tostat 
damaged pages from cerpts, or entire pages | * ura 

rare or single copy books without lugging ECONOMICAL 
editions for reserve heavy volumes to . 
book shelf photo copy company. Used by librarians at University of Alabama, Beloit, Con- 
necticut, Cornell, Duke, Florida, Georgia, Haverford, Iili- 


nois, lowa State, Kentucky, Loyola, Maryland, Miami, 


—s <= = Michigan, Mt. Holyoke, Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
‘Ss ~ Carolina State, Notre Dame, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rensse- 
laer, Rutgers, Smith, Southern Illinois, Stanford, Union, 
SS 

4 


4 ~ Vassar, Washington State, Yale, and others, it's truly 


PORTABLE; fits in briefcase; makes clear copies for only 
7¢; needs no darkroom and affords time and money sav- 
ings. Models as low as $39.00. 


End drudeery of Contowra - copy full- Write for FREE FOLDER today. 
longhand-copying and page graphs. charts, 


proof-reading notes. maps. prints or parts ® 
Contoura copied of pages, stamps, F 
manuscripts and doc. natures, from books e e 


uments are letter-per- that can’t be taken 
‘a fect. need nochecking. from library. 3 Pease Rd Woodbridge, Conn. } 
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Two Studies Proposed by ARL 


Dr. Frederick H. Wagman, of the Library of Congress, reports on the following proposals 
for investigation of problems of interest to college and reference librarians: 

1. Standardization of Subject Headings 

As has been remarked previously we are becoming increasingly dependent both for intelli- 
gence information regarding certain areas of the world and for news of recent scientific de- 
velopments on minor publications and on interim research reports. Very often, authorship or 
title are of little utility as controls over such works. Frequently, these publications should 
be available and in use long before they can be cited in secondary sources or in bibliographies 
and the approach to such literature is primarily by subject. At present there is no list of 
subject headings adequate to the needs of both general and special libraries, nor is there any 
single agency capable of developing such a list without help. The research libraries continue 
to catalog monographs (as they must) but many special libraries are concerned almost entirely 
with publications at the level of journal articles and need far more detailed headings which 
may never find use in a large research library. The scientific documentation agencies of the 
Government have gone off on their own in developing subject headings useful in their work 

‘and among special libraries new subject heading lists proliferate. , 

Obviously it would be both wrong and impossible ,to exact from all libraries conformity to 
a universal list of headings even if such a list could be devised. The present tendency, how- 
ever, leads to waste, unnecessary duplication of effort, and the development of bibliographic 
controls which cannot be integrated. Differences of subject heading treatment usually result 
less from profound differences of principle than from such considerations as the cost of revision 
ot older work, or the fact that certain modifiers necessary in diverse catalogs become ridiculous 
in specialized ones. Only rarely does the need for detailed headings per se raise any problems. 
If the principles observed in the subject cataloging are the same, the headings used by a library 
cataloging periodical literature in economics and one cataloging only monographs should be 
easily integrable. 

It should be possible to secure agreement on principles to be followed in the establishment 
ot subject headings and to make the work of many institutions which follow those accepted 
principles useful to all by central publication of new headings established. It is proposed that 
there be a series of symposia aimed at elucidating the acceptable principles of subject catalog- 
ing, illuminating the problems in subject analysis of various kinds of publications, and securing 
as wide agreement as possible on principles. If such agreement can be achieved, the next step 
will be to determine concretely how the work of each library can be made useful to all others. 
It is recommended that the problem of arranging for such symposia be referred to the Board 
on Cataloging Policy and Research of the ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification. 

2. High Costs Involved in Transfer of Collections 

The establishment of the Midwest Interlibrary Center and of an analogous institution at 
Mt. Holyoke College for college libraries in the vicinity as well as current discussions regard- 
ing development of a northeastern interlibrary center all raise the possibility that the future 
will see an increasing number of poolings or transfers of collections. Cooperation by the 
research libraries in a national program involving division of responsibility for developing and 
maintaining collections of publications from the little-known countries of the world would 
conceivably involve additional transfers. Such transfers are accompanied by relatively high 
costs incurred in changing existing catalog records, making new ones, relabeling, etc. Indeed, 
it is frequently, and correctly, alleged that these costs are high when books are transferred 
between libraries which use the same classification or even from one part of a library to another 
division of the same institution. It would be well, for the future, to inquire into the ramifica- 
tions of this problem and examine all possibilities of standardization which might permit 
research libraries to incorporate transferred books into their collections, or to pool collections 
with minimum expense. It is recommended that this question also be presented to the Board 


on Cataloging Policy and Research for study. 
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News from the Field 


One of the world’s 


Acquisitions, Gifts, greatest libraries on 


Collections the polar regions has 
been placed on deposit 
in the Baker Library at Dartmouth College. 
Assembled by the famous explorer Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson over a period of torty years, the 
volumes, 20,000 
The col- 
lection covers the history, science, music, lin 
guistics and folklore of the Arctic, Antarctic, 
A valu 
able reterence library tor scholars, the collec- 
Dr. Stet 


collection contains 25,000 


pamphlets, and many manuscripts. 


and permafrost areas of the world. 


tion has been used extensively by 


ansson in the compilation ot his Encyclopedia 


Antarctica which is now being completed. The 
Dartmouth 
students and taculty and other scholars upon 


collection is available tor use by 
ipplic ation. 

The ot Wyoming Library 
received a gitt of over 700 items of Western 
Americana trom William Robertson Coe of 
New York City. The gift includes books and 
pamphlets published trom an early date up to 


University has 


the present time. Some of these items were 
originally trom the library of the Right Rev- 
erend Nathaniel S$. Thomas, one time bishop 
of Wyoming who was a collector of western 
hooks. 

The University of Pittsburgh Library has 
received dollars 
the Hartman Estate as directed by the will of 
Galen C. life-time 
Pittsburgh and a distinguished member of the 
Allegheny County Bar 
the will, books purchased with the gift are to 


seventy-five thousand trom 


Hartman, a resident of 


Under the terms ot 


be in the English language and non-technical 
in subject matter 

The Michael Sadleir collection of Victorian 
British 


the nineteenth century has been acquired by 


England novels and other fiction of 


the University of Calitornia Library in Los 


Angeles. The twelve thousand volume collec- 
tion was purchased with special funds made 


available by the University. The collection 


represents a life-time ot book collecting by 
Michael Sadleir, a partner in the British pub 


Mr 


England's 


lishing house of Constable. Sadleir. in 


uddition to being one of most 
is also the author of 


Gaslight. 


lea ned bibliog apher 


several novels, including Fanny by 
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The collection is described as providing in 
valuable assistance in the study of the literary 
taste and social history of the Victorian period. 


Mr. Edward A. Holter of San 


recently donated a large manuscript collection 


Francisco 


on the western and southern lumber industry 
to Cornell University. The papers are those 
ot Henry W. Sage, nineteenth century lumber 
figure, and those of the Sage Land and Lum 
The col 


journals, 


tounded. 
letters, 
other 


ber Company which he 


includes business 
books, 


Henry W: Sage made many valuable 
contributions to Cornell durirg his life and 


lection 


account deeds, and personal 


papers. 
the Sage tamily’s benetaction made it the 
most generous of all donors to Cornell in the 


nineteenth century. 


The Bollingen 


Poetry ot the Yale Uni- 


Prize in 
Au ards, Prize Ss, 
Scholarships versity Library was 

granted to Marianne 
Moore tor test. W. H. Auden, Chairman 
ot the Bollingen Committee, said that Miss 
Moore received the award tor her most recent 
volume, Collected Poems. Under the terms 
ot the gift, the one thousand dollar prize may 
be given to a poet tor a book published in the 
preceding year or in consideration of the poet's 
Recipient of the Bollingen 


award in 1950 was John Crowe Ransom, and 


entire work. 
Wallace Stevens was the winner in 1949. 

Miss Moore was born in St. Louis and re 
ceived her B.A. Bryn Mawr 
College. She taught at the Carlisle Indian 
School from 1911 to 1915. 
as an assistant at the New 
brary trom 1921 to acting 
editor of The Dial trom 1925 to 1929. Miss 
Moore's excellence as a poet has been noted 
officially many times in the past. 

The Folger Library is offering two $1000 


degree trom 
She was emploved 
York Public Li 
and 


1925. Was 


hook prizes tor the purpose of encouraging 
English 


civilization tor the sixteenth and seventeenth 


creative scholarship in the field of 


centuries, and to encourage the study of the 
literature, drama and theatre, especially that 
dealing with Shakespeare. The prizes will be 
awarded tor the two best book-length manu 
One re 


scripts submitted tor publication. 


quirement is that a substantial portion of the 
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research upon the books submitted must have 
been carried on in the Folger Library. One 
prize ot S1ooo will be offered tor the best 
manuscript submitted in the history ot Eng- 
lish civilization in the period between 1500 
and 1700. Books dealing with any aspect of 
the cultural history of this period will be 
eligible. Manuscripts tor the contests should 
be sent to the Director of the Folger Library 
not later than October 1, 1953. The other 
prize of $1000 will be offered for the best 
manuscript submitted in the field of English 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, or in the history ot the English 
drama and theatre of the eighteenth century, 
or in the interpretation of Shakespeare, and 
the history of his reputation and the perjorm- 
ance ot his plays in any period. Manuscripts 
in this contest should be sent to the Director ot 
the Folger Library, Washington 3, D.C., not 
later than October 1, 1954. Louis B. Wright, 
Director of the Folger Library, has stated that 
another purpose of the awards is to stimulate 
non-pedantic scholarship. “We hope that 
scholars working in the Folger Library will 
produce works of interpretation or contribu- 
tions to knowledge which have vitality, rev 
elance, and yenuine significance, so W ell w rit- 
ten that these books will be read by others 


besides specialists in the field.” 


Alpha Beta Alpha, the na- 
tional coeducational under- 
graduate Library Science 
Fraternity, held its first bi- 
ennial convention on the campus of North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, La., on 
March 15 and 16. 

Following a recent survey of the Dillard 
University Library, New Orleans, the Gen 
eral Education Board offered $25,000 to help 
expand the book collection if the University 
matches this sum. The total fitty thousand 
dollars once raised, the University secured the 
services ot Mr. William H. Carlson as a 
special consultant to direct the book purchas- 
ing program. Mr. Carlson, the Director of 
Libraries ot the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, spent three months (Oc 
tober-December) on the Dillard campus. 

The purpose of this project is not only to 
enlarge the collection, but to give added 


depth and richness to the library. 
A 16mm black and white sound film (390 


feet) on the Bollinger Lincoln collection has 
recently been released by the State University 
ot lowa Libraries. 

Nearly tour thousand volumes, many ot 
them extremely rare, relating to the lite of 
Abraham Lincoln were brought together by 
the late Judge James W. Bollinger of Daven- 
port, Iowa, during his lifetime, and donated 
to the State University of Iowa. 

Late in 1951, many of the nation’s fore- 
most collectors and authors ot books relating 
to Lincoln, gathered on the University campus 
in lowa City to participate in the dedication 
ot the Bollinger collection. The group dis- 
cusses the various features of the collection, 
and the film shows some of the many toreign 
language editions ot the lite of Lincoln, some 
of the special books in the collection, and the 
photographs and small mementoes. 

A few of the other special collections in the 
University Library, including the Leigh Hunt 
collection, the Springer library of printing and 
typography, and the collection of books by 
lowa authors are shown. 

Protessor Ralph Ellsworth, Director of 
University Libraries, reviews the University’s 
attitude toward these special collections, and 
summarizes their value in the University Li- 
brary system. 

Note: This film and the music has been 
cleared tor television. On release it was dis- 
tributed through Information Service to a 
number of TV stations in December, 1951, 
and January, 1952. Sale price, $40.00. 
Rental price, $1.25. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center is now 
in tull operation. On December 7 the first 
books of the Center's rapidly growing collec- 
tion were moved into the newly completed 
fourth tier of its bookstacks. The first re- 
quest for a book was received on the same day. 
The University of Minnesota, a member in 
stitution, requested a Leipzig University dis- 
sertation published in 1932. ‘The desired item 
had been found and air-mailed to Minnesota 
within an hour. A few days later, 8500 cata- 
log cards were mailed to the fifteen partici- 
pating institutions along with generalized 
descriptions ot the Center's collections of 
newspapers, dissertations, college catalogs, and 
text books. These descriptions and catalog 
cards give the member institutions full in 
formation concerning material available in the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center. 
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The New York State 
School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell 
University has published 
Manpower, Wages, and Labor Relations in 
World War 11, an annotated bibliography ot 
materials published on American industrial 
mobilization experience during the war. The 
ninety-three page bulletin lisi: and gives brief 
descriptions of more than four hundred books, 
articles, pamphlets, government publications 
and periodicals that dealt with problems ot 
manpower mobilization and utilization, wage 
stabilization and labor relations. The Bul- 
letin may be obtained from the Distribution 
Center, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Ithaca, New York. 
Single copies are free to residents of New 
York State. A charge of twenty-five cents 
per copy is made for bulk orders and tor re- 
quests from outside the state. 

The new edition of the Racine Public Li- 
brary Staff Manual is both informative and 
well written. 

The Development of Library Resources at 
Northwestern University is the title of the 
February 1952 issue in the University of II- 
linois Library School's series of Occasional 
Papers. It was written by William V. Jack- 
son last year, when he was a student at the 
Library School. The paper discusses the 
Libraries on both the Evanston and Chicago 
campuses of Northwestern, traces their his- 
tory briefly, and considers the strength of the 
A copy 
may be obtained free of charge. Address all 
communications to Editer, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, 
Illinois. Any library may receive a copy of 
each issue in the series if a request is made 
to this effect. 

Marion L. Goodwin, Librarian, Keene 
Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire, 
has prepared in manuscript a study of “Li- 
braries in Small Teachers’ Colleges.” The 
study includes data of 1. amount of service, 


Publications 


collection in various subject fields. 


2. status of the librarian, 3. the extent of 
librarians’ work in training schools of the col- 
leges, and 4. financial support of the libraries. 
The study is available for loan from ACRL 
Headquarters, American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Among recent Library of Congress biblio- 
graphical publications prepared in the Ref- 


erence Department are Serial Publications of 
the Soviet Union, 1939-1951: A Preliminary 
Checklist prepared by Rudolf Smits (special 
supplement to Monthly List of Russian Acces 
sions, 316p. $1.50, order trom Superintendent 
of Documents; 4 Guide to Dutch Bibliogra- 
phies prepared by Bertus H. Wabeke, 193p. 
$1.30; Manchuria compiled by Peter A. Ber- 
ton, 187p. $1.30; Jran compiled by Hafez 
F. Farman, 1oop, 70¢; The Arabian Pen- 
insula prepared under the direction of the 
Near East Section, Division of Orientalia, 
111p. 80¢; American History and Civilization 
2nd. revised edition compiled by Donald H. 
Mugridge (18p. 25¢). The last five items 
are to be ordered from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress. 

The Hotchkiss Map Collection is a Library 
of Congress publication with three hundred 
and forty-one entries prepared by Clara E. 
LeGear at 60¢. 

Librarians interested in book selection will 
find informative Book Selection Policies and 
Procedures edited by Marion FE. Hawes and 
Dorothy Sinclair and issued by the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Part I con- 
siders “Policies,” and Part I] 
Selection in Specific Areas.” 

Gonzalo Valazquez is the compiler ot 
Anuario Bibliografico Puertorriqueno 1949 
which is issued by the Biblioteca de la Uni 
versidad, Rio Piedras, P. R. (1951, 83p.) 

Alberto Villalon is the editor of a series 
Bibliografas y Lecturas Bibliotecnicas ot 
which the first number, Serie A, is Organiza 
cion y Administracion de Bibliotecas 49p. 1950. 


“Principles of 


Five other parts are planned. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., has pub 
lished the fourth edition ot Books for a Col 
lege Student's Reading by Protessor Harry 
Todd Costello (1951, 92p. $1.00.) 

The Curriculum Bulletin edited by Hugh B. 
Wood at the School of Education, University 
ot Oregon, Eugene, continues to contain issues 
of special usefulness to librarians, particularly 
those ot teachers colleges. Among the titles 
issued are “Bibliography of Bibliographies ot 
Instructional Aids to Learning” prepared by 
Elizabeth Findly, s0¢ and a “Bibliography of 
General Courses of Study and Guides,” 20¢. 
Also published are bibliographies of curricu 
lum materials in the following fields: “Social 
Studies,” 20¢; “Science,” 15¢; “Language Arts 
and Foreign Languages,” 20¢; “Health and 
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Physical Education,” 15¢; “Mathematics,” 
15¢; “Fine and Industrial Arts and Crafts,” 
and “Homemaking,” 15¢. Additional 
titles of interest include: “Teacher Education 
An Opinion Survey,” 25¢; “In 
Evalua- 


20¢ 


in Oregon 
Education ot Teachers, an 
40o¢; “Improving College Teaching,” 


torm are 


Service 
tion,” 

Issued recently in revised 
“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials.” 65¢ and 
Inexpensive Materials in Social Studies,” 30¢. 
‘Health and 
Physical Education,” 20¢ and “Science,” 15¢. 
The annual subscription price is $5.00, about 
twenty-five per cent less than the list price 
About twenty to 
twenty-five bulletins are issuec annually. Ad- 
dress Curriculum Bulletin, University of Ore- 


doe. 
and “Sources of Free 


Similar bulletins have covered 


ot the individual bulletins. 


gon, Eugene, Oregon. 

The National Archives has issued a List of 
File Microcopies of the National Archives, 
Washington, D.C. This list 
which supersedes an earlier list published by 
the National Archives in 1947, includes three 
thousand tour hundred and seventy-eight rolls 


(1950, 67p.). 


ot 351mm. master negatives, containing repro- 
than 
Positive prints of one or more rolls of a file 


ductions of more two million pages. 
microcopy are available at a cost ot $4.00 for 
each fitty teet ot film to the nearest fifty feet, 
the cost to be calculated on the total footage 
ot each order. 

Dr. Judson B. Gilbert is the compiler of 
A Bibliography of Articles on the History of 
Vedicine Comtiled From “Writ- 
ings on American History” 1902-1937 pub 
lished by the New York Academy of Medicine 
44p. $1.25.) This work supplements 
the bibliography ot history which is published 
the Bulletin of the History of 


Ame rican 


(195! 


annually in 
Vedicine. 
The Scarecrow Press has published the sec 

ond edition, revised and enlarged, ot Index to 

Plays in Collections by John H. Orttemiller 

3hOp. 6.50). This author and title 

index to plays appearing in collections pub- 


(1951, 


lished between 1900 and 1950 is an enlarged 
version of the first edition which appeared in 
1943. It 
hundred and thirty-three plays by nine hun- 


now indexes four thousand nine 
dred and eighty-tour different authors, involv 
ing tour hundred and sixty-three collections. 
As George Freedley comments in the preface: 


“Its value to the librarian is now a proven 
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actuality and no longer something which he 
had to speculate about as a reference tool.” 

Another publication of the Scarecrow Press 
is Acres of Flint: Writers of Rural New Eng- 
land, Perry D. Westbrook 
(1951, 199p. $4.00). Among the writers dis- 
cussed are John Greenleaf Whittier, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Rowland E. Robinson, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Helen Hunt Jackson, Alice 
Brown, Rose Terry Cooke, Mary Wilkins 
Freeman, Celia Thaxter, and Lucy Larcom. 

Dr. Seymour S. Weiner, a student in the 
Columbia School of Library Service, is the 
author ot Francis The of a 
Literary Bohemian, New York, Columbia Uni- 
Press, 1952. (xvi, 274p._ illustrated 
This is the first extensive study in any 
poet 


1870-1900, by 


Carco; Caree 
versity 
$4.00. ) 
language of the contemporary 
Combining biography with crit- 


French 
and novelist. 
ical appreciation of Carco’s literary output, 
Dr. Weiner also examines his personality, 
literary afhliations, which il- 
luminate a modern aspect of the bohemian 
tradition. photo- 
graphs, portraits, and illustrations tor Carco’s 
Carco, who won the 


and interests, 


Numerous caricatures, 
works are reproduced. 
Grand Prix of the French Academy, is a mem 
ber of the Goncourt Academy and on the 
Board of Directors of the National Commit- 
tee of Writers. 

The Quarterly 
October 1951 issues contains articles by Carl 
W. Hintz on “Notable Materials Added to 
North 1948-49." The 
October issue also includes “Graduate Theses 
Accepted by Library Schools in the United 
States 1950-51" by Leon Carnovsky. 

A Labor Anthology se- 
lected by Samuel Colton, New York, Claridge 
Publishing Corporation, 1951, 128p. $2.25, is 
a collection of short pieces dealing with the 


Library in its July and 


American Libraries 


Sagas of Struggle, 


problems of labor. 

An Annotated Reading List for Prospective 
Lawyers 1951, 71p., has been issued by the 
New York University School of Law, Wash- 
ington Square, New York. 

The Library Association, Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, London, W.C. 1, has issued the 
following three items in its “Pamphlet” series: 
No. 6, 4 Mental Hospital Library by Kath- 
leen M. Allsop, 1951, 44p; No. 7, Prison Li 
braries by R. F. Watson 1951, 45p. and No. 


8, Children’s Periodicals of the Nineteenth 
Century by Sheila A. Egoft 1951, ssp. Each 
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is priced at §s. (3s. 6d. to members). The 
Association has also released The Year's 
Work in Librarianship, vol. XIV, 1947 (1951, 
3237p.) edited by W. A. Munford. As with 
previous volumes in this series, an effort is 
made to cover a variety of aspects of librarian- 
ship as revealed in both English and other 
professional journals. Since the material 
covers the vear 1947 (the volume having been 
interrupted by World War II), the material 
may not be as fresh to readers as the editor 
and writers would like. However, it serves 
a useful purpose in bringing together observa 
tions on the accomplishments and literature of 
the year in question. ( 30s.—22s. 6d. to mem- 
bers). 

The first number of News Sheet has been 
issued by the newly organized Pure and Ap- 
plied Sciences Section of ACRL. This publi- 
cation will contain information of interest to 
all members of this new section. 

Uranium and Its Compounds; a Bibliogra- 
phy of Unclassified Literature compiled by 
Fred E. Croxton, Oak Ridge, Tenn., Carbide 
and Carbon Chemical Company 1951, Report 
No. K-295, part 2, includes three thousand 
nine hundred and seventy references to the 
unclassified literature on uranium published 
between 1789 and 1950. Author, subject and 
report or patent number indexes to the chron- 
ological record are included, and brief anno- 
tations or abstracts given for most of the 


items. 


A Political Scientist in 


The Special Libraries Association has issued 
a new Directory of Members (as of March 
10, 1951), including almost five thousand 
names, 296p. $4.00. 

The Special Libraries Council of Philadel- 
phia and Vicinity has published a Directory of 
Libraries and Information Sources in the 
Philadelphia Area, edited by Mrs. Rebecca B. 
Monego (1951, 128p., $2.25, order from Mrs. 
Monego, 51 E. Garfield St., Philadelphia 44. 
Pa.) 

Author Headings for the Official Publica- 
tions of the State of Wyoming (American 
Library Association, 1951, 69p., $1.50) is 
another in the list of such cémpilations of 
state author entries. It is a useful tool for 
catalogers. 

The Theodosian Code and Novels and the 
Sirmondian Constitutions, a translation with 
commentary, glossary, and bibliography, by 
Clyde Pharr, in collaboration with Theresa 
Sherrer Davidson and Mary Brown Pharr 
(Princeton University Press, 1952, 643p., 
$20.00) is volume I of The Corpus of Roman 
Law (Corpus Juris Romani). This work is 
intended to be a translation, with commentary, 
of all the source material of Roman law. The 
Theodosian Code contains laws which are 
similar to those involving modern problems of 
society—price fixing, black markets, socialized 
medicine, state controls, etc. It should serve 
asa usetul reterence source tor workers in the 
social sciences generally. 


the Reference Library 


(Continued from page 143) 


York Times and | had found descriptions 
of them in various other places, but | 
wanted the constitutions themselves. She 
said, “Have you looked in the United Na- 
tions Yearbook on Rights for 
19047?" When I 


did, | found sections of the various consti- 


Human 
I had not looked there. 
tutions that dealt with human _ rights. 
Much more important, however, there were 
footnotes acknowledging information on 
constitutions from legations and embassies 
of satellite countries—the sort of informa- 
tion that made it possible for me to write 


for copies of the various constitutions. 


Since that time, this material has been con- 
veniently presented in Amos J. Peaslee’s 
Constitutions of the Nations, 

Judging from my own experiences, | feel 
that the political scientist of some experience 
does not expect from the reference librarian 
help on the body of the material, but on the 
all important and often incredibly elusive 
peripheral details. He hopes for informa- 
tion about the newer bibliographies that he 
has not yet met, and for leads in outside 
fields—leads that will take him to the 
amazingly concealed facts which his own 


research would not uncover. 
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Personnel 


of John E. Pomfret as di- 
rector of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery is welcome news to 
scholars everywhere, 
especially to those 
whose fields of inves- 
tigation are within 
the range of this 
great collection. The 
trustees, in announc- 
ing the choice of Mr. 
Pomtret, emphasize 
once more their pri- 
mary concern to be 
with scholarship. In 
support of their de- 
sire to advance stud- 
ies in Anglo-American civilization and in the 
cultures of the American continents, they have 
had help from many individual donors and 
from foundations. Purchases and gifts add 
steadily to the stock of rare books and docu- 
ments gathered by the founder. Awards of 
tellowships are in keeping with the opportuni- 
ties for research. These are available for a 
limited number of advanced scholars. Work- 
ers at the Library have come mainly from 
Canada, Great Britain, and the United States, 
to carry to completion or to explore certain 
phases of definitive studies in the history of 
the Renaissance and in those sectors of Am- 
erican history and culture which are repre- 


John E. Pomfret 


sented by its holdings. 

Mr. Pomfret centered his teaching and re- 
search on early American history trom the 
beginning of his work at Princeton University 
in 1925. Following his twelve years on the 
Princeton faculty, he carried the duties of 
graduate dean at Vanderbilt University as 
well as his specific research and teaching in 
history. He was released for a time by both 
Princeton and Vanderbilt to serve the Social 
Science Research Council as fellowship sec- 
retary. In 1942 he became president of the 
College of William and Mary. Through his 
efforts the Institute of Early American His- 
tory was created under the joint sponsorship 
ot the College and Colonial Williamsburg. 
The William and Mary Quarterly, a publica- 
tion of the Institute, was placed on its present 
high level of service to scholars and general 
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readers by virtue of its unusual articles and 
reviews on American historical subjects. 
Through these activities and as a member of 
the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Pomfret 
has a wide range of acquaintance among the 
personnel of his own and related fields. His 
most recent publications are on the early 
history of New Jersey; in his new post he will 
carry on his own research with his adminis- 
trative duties. 

Since the retirement of Max Farrand as 
director of research in 1941, guidance of r°- 
search and administration of the institution 
has been by committees working under the 
direction of its board of five trustees headed 
by Dr. Robert A. Millikan. The short incum- 
bency of Mr. J. E. Wallace Sterling as di- 
rector in 1949, ended by his election to the 
presidency of Stanford University, was the 
only variation from such operation by a small 
group of scholars. Their work developed a 
sound program of research and publication. 
Among scholars here and abroad, the contri- 
butions of these men are known to have cre- 
ated the current Huntington tradition; name- 
ly, Edwin F. Gay, Louis B. Wright, Dixon 
Wecter, C. H. Collins Baker, Robert G. 
Cleland, and Godtrey Davies. The two last 
named are in charge of work in American 
history, with emphasis on the Southwest, and 
of studies in British history of the later Ren- 
aissance. Since the departure of Mr. Wright 
to become the director of the Folger Library, 
Mr. Davies has served also as editor of the 
Quarterly. Throughout the period since its 
opening, the staffs of the several departments 
under the Librarian, Leslie E. Bliss, have 
kept the Library functioning efficiently and 
well provided with reference works essential 
to scholarly research. 

The organization which Mr. Pomfret is to 
direct also includes personnel to maintain the 
extensive gardens, to prepare public exhibi- 
tions of rare books and manuscripts, and to 
make the Art Gallery an attraction to in- 
creasing numbers of visitors. He began his 
duties on November 1.—David H. Stevens. 


G. HARKINS assumed duties 
as Librarian of the College of 
William and Mary on December 17, 1951. 
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Mr. Harkins has had wide experience in li- 
brary administration; since 1940 he has been 
librarian of the University of Miami. 

A native of Macon, Mississippi, Mr. Hark- 
ins was graduated with a B.A. degree trom 
the University of Alabama in 1932. The next 
year he was awarded a professional library 
science degree, B.S. in Library Science, by the 
University of Illinois; he holds also a grad- 
uate degree, M.A. in Library Science, from 
the University of Michigan. He has com 
pleted several quarters of study leading to the 
Ph.D. degree at the Graduate Library School « 
of the University of Chicago. 

Before going to the Universityof Miami. 
Mr. Harkins held variously the positions of 
medical librarian, cataloger, head cataloger 
and assistant librarian at one or the other of 
the Universities of Mississippi and Alabama. 
He was granted military leave by the Uni 
versity of Miami to serve in the Air Force 


during World War II. 


pwarp ©. Heintz, tormerly assistant li 
E brarian at Bowdoin College Library, 
Brunswick, Maine, is the new head librarian 
at Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. Mr. 
Heintz, who gradu 
ated cum laude trom 
Brown University, 
received his library 
training at the Uni 
versity of Michigan. 

Except tor the war 
vears, during which 
he was employed in 
group leader train 

Edward C. Heintz ing at Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft, 
Fast Harttord, Conn., Mr. Heintz has been 
engaged in library work since 1938. He has 
gathered experience in such libraries as the 
Public Library, Springtield, Mass.; State Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City; Brown Univer- 
sity, and since 1946 Bowdoin College. He has 
ilso published several articles in library jour- 
nals 

Mr. Heintz started his duties at Kenyon 

College on February 1, 1952. 


L. MecNeat, as the newly ap- 
pointed Director of Libraries at the 


niversity of Miami. will be im an excellent 


position to put into 
practice his many and 
caretully thought 
through ideas on uni 
versity library ad- 
ministration. his 
three and a halt years 
at the University of 
‘Tennessee he demon 
strated an unusual 


ability to work suc- 
cesstully with the 
University taculty in 
his capacity as Chiet of Readers’ Services 
Division, a member of many University 


4 


Irchie L. MeNeal 


committees, full professor, elected 
member of the Senate, and as President 
Faculty Club. From 
librarians’ point of view, one 


ot the University 
the U-T 
ot his most important contributions was made 
as a member of a committee which initiated 
a successful effort to obtain taculty rank for 
members of the professional library staff. His 
tundamental belief in the value and dignity of 
the library profession probably foretells cer 
tain areas of activity which can be expected 
at not only the University of Miami and in the 
Southeastern region but also in the profession 
at large. This type of interest and activity is 
characteristic of Dr. McNeal, fer in almost 
every professional problem he attempts to 
solve he holds constantly in mind the relation 
ship of the immediate problem to that of the 
total protession and of the total field of library 
économy. This universality of approach has 
been one of the most healthful influences upon 
the rest of us at U-T, and faculty and li 
brarians at the University of Miami, as well 
as other librarians in Florida, will probably 
find this quality to be of considerable value to 
them in their future contacts with him. 

Dr. McNeal began his library experience at 
Cossitt Library in Memphis as a page, from 
1931 to 1932, then served as Reference As 
sistant from 1932 to 1934. From 1934 to 
1936 he was librarian of a Shelby County high 
school, during which period he completed his 
B.S. in L.S. degree at Peabody. Appointment 
as librarian of East Tennessee State College 
followed, and his work there continued from 
1936 to 1948, with an interruption of three 
years tor war service, 1943-46, as a com 
munications ofhcer with the Far East Air 
Forces. He joined the University of Ten 
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nessee Library staff September 1948 and 
resigned February 1, 1952, the date of his ap- 
pointment as Director ot the University of 
Miami Libraries. While at the University of 
Tennessee he completed, during summer quar- 
ters, his residence on his Ph.D. in library sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago, receiving 
his degree in August 1951. The subject of his 
dissertation is “Rural Reading Interests:, 
Needs Related to Availability.” He partici-* 
pated in the conference on rural reading con- 


vened in Washington September 1951 under 
the auspices of the United States Department 
ot Agriculture. 

Other professional activities have included 
service as president of the Tennessee Library 
Association, 1940-42, member of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws _ for 
ACRL, 1949-52, member ALA Council, 1941. 
He has also been qctive in the Southeastern 
Library Association! since 1936.--William H. 
Jesse. 


Appointments 


Lemoyne W. Anderson and Mrs. Thelma 
C. Bird have been appointed library advisors 
in the University of Illinois Chicago Under- 
graduate Division Library's newly-established 
Department ot Library Instruction and Ad- 
visement. 

Helen L. Andrews is head cataloger, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Library. 

Mary Lee Bundy was appointed head of 
the Circulation Department, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute Library, November Ist. 

Norman Bursler, assistant professor and 
research associate of the University of Chi- 
cago School of Law since 1946 is now law 
librarian at the University of Chicago. 

Additions to the staff of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Libraries include Nathalie Chlan, 
Mary Cunningham, Mrs. Esther H. Easter, 
Florence Gitelson, Clare Marie Hegele, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Hillegas, Mrs. Bette Bartlett 
Klemt, Erich Meyerhoff, Paul R. Palmer, 
Mrs. Nyhla B. Strong, and J. Donald 
Thomas. 

Laura Cummings has been appointed as- 


sistant catalog librarian in charge of the 
Serials Division, Columbia University Li- 
braries. 


Dartmouth College Library has announced 
the appointment of Harold G. Rugg as as- 
sociate librarian, Virginia L. Close as reter- 
ence librarian, William R. Lansberg as as- 
sistant to the librarian, Mrs. Theodore R. 
Clark, Barbara A. Monroe and Rae Welch 
as assistants in the Circulation Department, 
Mrs. Donald W. Clark as assistant in the 
Reserve Book Department, and Mrs. Robert 
L. Sanborn as assistant in the Catalog De- 
partment. 

Ben C. Driver, formerly Chemistry-Physics 
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Librarian at Columbia University, is now 
Bio-Medical Librarian at the University of 
Chicago. 

Dr. Leslie W. Dunlap is now associate di- 
rector of libraries, public services, at the 
University of Illinois. 

Robert W. Greenwood is now head of the 
Circulation Department at Tulane Univer- 
sity’s Howard-Tilton Memorial Library. 

Earl E. Hoven is agricultural reference li- 
brarian, Texas A. and M. College Library. 

Mrs. Irma Y. Johnson is economics li- 
brarian, Dewey Library, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Olive Johnson has been appointed assistant 
reterence librarian, Columbia University Li- 
braries. 

Samuel E.+Keeton is 
Willamette University. 

James Kingsley, former Biological-Medi- 
cal Librarian at Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Acquisitions Department 
at that university. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh, Visiting Professor 
ot Library Service at Columbia University 
and Director of the Communications Study 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, has been 
appointed to conduct a special survey of the 
possible need for establishing a school of li- 
brarianship at UCLA. 

Irving Lieberman has been appointed re- 
search associate in charge of the Audio-Visual 
Project of the School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California. 

Clara M. MecFrancis is head of the cata- 
log department at Texas A. and M. College 
Library. 

Vera Makivirta has been appointed librar- 
ian of the Biological-Medical Library, Uni- 


assistant librarian, 
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versity of Minnesota. 

Patricia McWhorter is head cataloger, Fisk 
University Library. 

Eleanor Matthews has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Olmstead is circulation 
librarian, readers’ division, Wellesley College 
Library. 

Katherine Parkins is reference librarian, 
California State Polytechnic Col'ege, San 
Luis Obispe. 

Fernando Pefialosa has been appointed to 
the staff at the Fresno State College Library, 
California. 

Ransom L. Richardson is the new editor of 
the ALA Bulletin, succeeding M. Alice Dun- 
lap, who resigned. 

Mrs. Alta B. Rieck is assistant order li- 
brarian, Willamette University. 

Tauno I. technical reference li- 
brarian, Montana State College. 


Salo is 


Mildred Straka is now head of the catalog 
department, Smith College Library. 

Syble E. Tatom is librarian, Graduate 
Center-Pharmacy Library, University of 
Arkansas. 

Gene E. Valk is now chief cataloger, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute Library. 

Robert Wadsworth has been appointed head 
of the Acquisitions Department, University 
of Chicago Library. 

Mrs. Marian Reed ‘Watts is now circula- 
tion libratian, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 

Bertha B. Hallam, University of Oregon 
Medical School Librarian since 1919, was 
presented with a silver tea service and ele- 
vated to Honorary Membership in the Port- 
land Academy of Medicine at their annual 
meeting and banquet, December 13th. Miss 
Hallam is one of four honorary members of 
the Portland Academy of Medicine and is the 
only woman ever to achieve such a distinction. 


Retirement of Edward A. Henry 


Because of reaching the age limit Mr. 
Edward A. Henry was retired as librarian 
by the University of Cincinnati August 31, 
1951. On September 16 he moved to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on a dual appointment. He 


Edward A. Henry 
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joined the staff of the Joint University Li- 
braries as a senior cataloger and he will also 
be a part-time teacher in the Library School 
ot George Peabody College. 

At its first meeting in the Fall of 1951 the 
MecKickin College of Liberal Arts of the 
University of Cincinnati adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, prepared by Dr. M. J. Hubert, 
Chairman of the Faculty Advisory Committee 
of the Library: 

Mr. Edward A. Henry joined the faculty 
at the University of Cincinnati in 1928, com- 
ing to us from the University of Chicago 
after a distinguished career as a scholar in the 
fields of theology and of the history, culture, 
and languages of the Near East. 

He had turned to library work as a career, 
but it should be mentioned here that his inter- 
est in the history and culture of the Orient 
remained vigorous and active at all 
His immediate task at Cincinnati was to give 
shape to our Library Building, and to guide 
the growth of its many collections. In 1928 
this library, which many of us now take for 
It was Mr. 
Henry who gave form and life to that project; 
he not only shaped its general design, he 
planned the larger portion of its detail, having 
always in mind the idea that it must serve the 


times. 


granted, existed only as a project. 
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needs of the University for many decades. Its 
decoration, planned with loving care, must 
have given keen delight to one who cherishes 
books as he does. ‘Those who have gone there 
to work and study have noted in the 
chandeliers, the windows, and the bronze 
tablets, a series of proverbs in many languages, 
devices, and of other sym- 


will 


of early printers’ 
bolic representations of various phases of the 
great field of human knowledge. 

Having made a library a charming and 
beautiful home for books, Mr. Henry presided 
over a phenomenal growth in the collections 
housed therein. When he arrived we owned 
about 187,000 volumes; when he left that num- 
ber had grown to 660,000. In the twenty-three 
years of his administration the small college 
library which he found in the old Van 
Wormer Building has been transformed into 
a great university library of which we may 
well be proud. The staff, too, has more than 
doubled, and it is a pleasure to note that 
most of the books which had been catalogued 
on the Dewey system have been recatalogued 
to conform with the universally used 
Library of Congress plan. 

We in the College of Liberal Arts have 
particular reason to value Mr. Henry’s con- 
tribution to the educational task in which we 


now 


all participate. Each year he has instructed 
large sections of freshman students in the 
proper and effective use of our collection of 
books. He has frequently taught one semester 
of our regular course in biblical literature. 
He has lectured many times before yarious 
groups in the city on writing, old books, 
oriental coniributions to modern culture, al- 
ways without charge, as a contribution of the 
nniversity to the community. ° He has given 
his time and energy to a host of valuable 
scholarly projects, far more of them indeed 
than can be enumerated here. I can only men- 
tion in passing such tasks as the editorship of 
College and Reference Library Y ear Books in 
the thirties, and Doctoral Dissertations Ac- 
ceptable by American Universities in the early 
forties, as well as his pioneering work in the 
field of micro-films. Cur membership in the 
extremely valuable Midwest Inter-Library 
Center is due to his labor and toresight. 

Mr. Henry has served the University well. 
Our College of Liberal Arts uses, perhaps 
more than any other unit of the University, 
both the structure and the collection that were 
built up during his administration. We con- 
gratulate him on work well done and we 
wish him long life and happiness in his new 
home. 


Necrology 


Robert Wilson Christ, assistant librarian of 
Duke University, died in the Duke University 
Hospital on December 23, 1951 after a brief 
He was 43 
years old. 

Christj joined the 
Duke staff, as assist- 
ant librarian 
in charge of readers’ 
services, in February, 
1948. Before coming 
to Durham he had 
served as Chiet of the 
Information Section, 
Reference Division, 
Department of State; 
Reference Librarian, 
Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New York; act- 
ing librarian, Lending Service Library, 
Columbia University; and assistant to the 
librarian, Mount Holyoke College. He re- 
ceived an A.B. degree cum laude from Am- 


illness. 


Robert Wilson Christ 
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herst in 1930, and an M.S. degree from the 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in 1948. 

Bob Christ was an active member of his 
professional library He had 
served as president of the Western New York 
chapter of the Special Libraries Association; 
chairman of Reference Section of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries; na- 
tional chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the Special Libraries Association; 
on important committees of the North Caro- 
lina, Southeastern, Special, and American Li- 
brary Associations; and at the time of his 
death was a member of the Council of the 
American Library Association. He taught in 
the library school of the Florida State Uni- 
versity in the summer of 1949 and at Syra- 
cuse University last summer. 

The range of his scholarly interests was 
wide. His written contributions appeared 
in the principal library journals of this coun- 


associations. 
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try; in the Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America; American Notes and 
Queries, and the New York Times Book Re- 
view. He collaborated with Paul Saintonge 
in the compilation and publication in 1942 of 
Fifty Years of Moliére Studies: a Bibliogra- 
phy, 1892-1941, and was editor of Library 
Notes, a publication of the Friends of Duke 
University Library. 

Chri¢t’s interest in music and the theater 
led him to become one of the charter members 
and founders of the Durham Choral Society 
and to active participation in the drama groups 
ot the citv. He was a regular member of the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church. 

He was a serious student of all aspects of 
and his contribution to the 

Library went far beyond 
readers’ services. He was an effective agent 
tor the Library throughout the university and 
community and among its Friends around 
the world. Librarianship will miss his in- 
telligent and creative interest in its problems, 
but his colleagues will miss him in a deeper 
tashion as a triend whose qualities of mind 
and heart were increasingly cherished through 


library service, 


Duke University 


the vears.—Benjamin FE. Powell. 


Lucy Lewis, Director of Libraries, Emeri 
tus, for the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, died in Corvallis, Oregon on De- 
cember 5, 1951. Miss Lewis, a graduate of 
Pomona College and the University of Illinois 
Library School held her first important assign- 
ment as Librarian of New Mexico State Col- 


lege. Atter five years in this position she 
accepted, in 1911, appointment as Assistant 
Librarian ot Oregon State College. In 1920 


she succeeded Mrs. Ida Kidder as Librarian of 
the State College. 

At the time of the unification of all the state 
supported institutions of higher education in 
Oregon, in 1932, Miss Lewis was named Di- 
rector of Libraries for the State System of 


Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans 


Higher Education; continuing to serve also 
as Librarian of the State College. In this 
difficult assignment she demonstrated excep 
tional administrative abilities. By steering a 
middle course between the extensive authority 
vested in her and the realities of the situation 
she was able to bring the libraries through 
the pioneer period of superimposed unifica- 
tion, by administrative edict, and to coordinate 
and integrate their work and activities more 
harmoniously than might have been expected. 
She lett the libraries, ne the time of her re- 
tirement, as one of the’ more successtul phases 
ot the unification of the Oregon institutions. 
Miss Lewis was active in the work of the 
professional associations at all levels. She 
took a leading part in the activities of the 
Agricultural Libraries Section of the ALA. 
In 1936-37 she served as President of the 
Pacific Northwest Library and 
it was under her that the first were 
taken tor the establishment of the Paciti 
Northwest Bibliographic Center. She 
also active in the work of the Oregon Library 
Association and brought many contributions to 
the cultural lite of Oregon State College. She 
was a member of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the Oregon Academy of Sci- 
ences, Kappa Delta sorority and Zonta. 
Miss 


worker, served ably 


Association 
steps 


Was 


always a quiet and modest 
and with distinction in a 


outstanding li- 


Lewis, 


period that produced many 
brary leaders. Her achievements and her con 
tributions, sound and enduring, will consti- 
tor her—W. H. 


tute a lasting monument 


Carlson. 


Mrs. Merle Boub, head of the Acquisitions 
Department at the University of Chicago since 
September 1936, died on November 27, 1951. 


Eileen Duggan, since 1944 editor of the 
Booklist of the American Library Association, 
died in Chicago on January 12. 


The Cooperative Committee on Library Building Plans has turned over to the Association 


ot College and Reference Libraries its stock of publications. 


The Third Princeton Conference, a 


1949. Copies sell tor $2.50. 


meeting .. 
Orders should be sent to the Association of College and Reference 


The only one still in print is 


. held at the Firestone Library ... April 4, 


Libraries at 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, and checks should be made out to the Association. 
All other Cooperative Committee reports may be obtained on microfilm from the Department 


ot Photographic Reproduction, University of Chicago Libraries. 
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Review Articles 


American Library Resources 


American Library Resources: A Bibliographi- 
cal Guide | By| Robert B. Downs. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1951. 428 p. 
$7.00. 

The protession’s debt to Robert Downs, al- 
great threaten it with, or, 
better, save it from, insolvency is further in 
creased by the compilation of this bibliography 
It constitutes an 


ready so as to 


ot bibliographical exercises. 
indispensable addition to the reference ap- 
paratus. Begun fifteen years ago when Dr. 
Downs was engaged in gathering published 
materials on “tacilities for study and research 
available in southern libraries,” it has grown 
to a point where, “in scope, the guide now 
presented is national in coverage and is inclu- 
sive of every field for which bibliographical in- 
tormation is available.” It is sponsored by the 
American Library Association's Board on Re- 
sources of American Libraries and has been 
turthered by a grant-in-aid from the Rocke- 
teller Foundation. 

The more than fifty-five hundred entries re- 
cord “printed library catalogs, union lists of 
books and serials, descriptions of special col- 
lections, surveys of library holdings, calendars 
ot archives and manuscripts, selected library 
reports and similar works of potential useful- 
ness to research workers.” Occasionally, but 
sparingly, unpublished writings have been in- 
cluded. The arrangement “is broadly by the 
Dewey Decimal system” because of its “sim- 
plicity and the general tamiliarity of library 
users with it.” The advantages are, no doubt, 
compelling and yet, from the parochial preju- 
dice of the reviewer, it seems unfortunate to 
separate Charles Evans’ 4 merican Bibliogra- 
phy and Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary by eleven 
classifications and three thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy entries! 

This is, of course, no tault of the compiler 
and readily can be overcome by recourse to the 
index, but it is likely to confirm the public's 
impression of the elaborate perversity and 
ruthless whimsicality of classification. 

Again, Dr. Downs insists that “each title 
is listed only once,” but if entries 4698 and 
4706 are not, in fact, duplicates there is some- 
one who will be obliged forthwith to surrender 
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himself to the psychiatrists. 

The importance of the work, it must be 
understood, is the importance derived from 
its encyclopedic range. It is, in other words, 
an invaluable first resort. It belongs with the 


great general compendia which the searcher 


uses at the outset of a quest. For many, in- 
ceed, for most, librarians it will be,fo.and to 
satisfy reasonagle enquiry. In reference prac- 
tice it will take an honored and distinguished 
place. The extent of information to be ex- 
tracted from it is both broad and deep. It 
is a boon to those who would amplify their 
own materials by reliance on loans from other 
institutions. As a drawer in which to look, it 
rolls easily and the contents are alluringly 
miscellaneous. It is possible to come upon 
almost anything. It is probable that the ran- 
sacker will find exactly what he needs. 

But it must be understood also, that this is 
an unpretentious guide. It is large but it is 
not exhaustive. Dr. Downs’ admirable intro- 
duction concludes with a from 
Elliott Coues’ rueful confession: “Bibliogra- 
phy is never finished and always more or less 
detective.” American Library Resources has 
the limitations implicit in selectivity. It does 
not, for example, record the preliminary sur- 
vey of natural history museum libraries, re- 
ported by Carl W. Hintz in The Library 
Quarterly tor April 1948, nor Hans Nathan's 
“Autograph Letters of Musicians at Har- 
vard” in the Music Library Association's 
Notes tor September 1948; nor Ruth 
Watanabe’s account of “Howard Hanson's 
Autographs in the Sibley Music Library” in 
Notes for March 1950; nor Lee Fairley’s 
“Check-List of Music on Microfilms in the 
Library of Congress” in Notes tor June 1947; 
nor Colton Storm's appraisal of the William 
L. Clements Library in Autograph Collectors’ 
Journal tor January 1950. 

There are tour entries under Daniel Detoe, 
but no citation of the splendid essay by Zol- 
tan Haraszti on the William Peterfield Trent 
collection, now in the Boston Public Library 
(“no other library, not even the British Mu- 
seum, possesses as complete a collection of 
Detoe’s works”), which appeared in More 
Books tor January 1931. 

Yet such criticisms are captious, even impu- 


quotation 
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dent, and worse, they are seemingly ungrate 
ful. They are justified only if they contribute 
to the intelligent use of a valuable, painstak- 
ing, scholarly implement to learning. We 
should, we must, be thankful for it. 

It will be surprising if this publication does 
not inspire or require the administrators and 
custodians of notable collections to undertake 
systematic, detailed, statements of their hold- 
ings. Dr. Downs points out that: 

yin contrast to the libraries which have 
been so well covered bibliograpuaically, 
we find a group of strong institutions that 
has been inactive in publishing, and whicl 
hertorce does not show up to full ad- 
vantage in the present compilation. In- 
stances among universities are California, 
Chicago, Columbia, Illinois, Michigan 
(except Clements Library), Minnesota, 
Stanford (except Hoover Library), 
Northwestern, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and New York. 

Come gentlemen! There is work to do— 
work to do in the national interest and for one 
another. It is, moreover, the best possible 
coin with which to repay Bob Downs for all 
he has done (and is doing) for the rest of 
us.—David C. Mearns, Library of Congress. 


Bibliophile’s Reference Shelf 


The Bookman’s Glossary. 3rd ed., rev. and 
enl. New York, R. R. Bowker, c1g5t. 198 p. 
$2.50. 

The Book in America: A History of the 
Making and Selling of Books in the United 
States. By Hellmut-Lehmann Haupt, in col- 
laboration with Lawrence C. Wroth and 
Rollo G. Silver, 2nd ed. New York, R. R. 


Bowker, 1951. xiv, 493 p. $10.00 
Both The Bookman’s Glossary and The 


Book in America are well-known titles to li- 
brarians, but their appearance in new editions 
justifies calling attention to them at this time. 
The Glossary, which had been edited in its 
first two editions by John A. Holden (1925 
and 1931) is now issued by a team of revisers 
(Frederic G. Melcher, Edward Lazare. Sol 
M. Malkin, Jacob Blanck, Anne J. Richter, 
and Ruth E. Bains). There has been a com- 
plete revision of the work, although basic 
definitions have not been altered. A number 
alphabet 


of terms have been added: e¢.¢., 
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length, art canvas, avant garde, backlist, 
battledore, bearers, bibliogenesis, bibliognost, 
bibliopegy, bibliosoph, bibliothec, bibliotheca, 
bibliothetic, calendar, California job case, etc. 
New names, such as Elmer Adler, John Bell, 
and Edwards of Halifax have been included. 
Some terms have been removed (antiquariana, 
antiquariat, basket, blank, etc.). In addition 
to the main list of terms, there is an Appendix 
which ingludes “Classical Names of Towns 
and Cities,” “Foreign Book Trade Terms,” 
“Private Book Clubs,” “Proofreaders’ 
Marks,” and “A Selected Reading List.” Two 
sections, “Curious Editions of the Bible” and 
“Pronunciation of Authors’ Names,” which 
were in the second edition have been dropped 
from the present revision. 

The Book in America received general ap 
proval and commendation in its first edition, 
issued in 1939. The present edition is a re- 
working of the volume, and introduces ma= 
terials on bookmaking, publishers, publishing 
and bookselling in the United States through 
1950. The problem of space made it neces- 
sary to omit the section of Ruth S. Granniss 
on the history of book collecting and the 
growth of libraries from the present edition. 
However, the material on book auctions was 
originally part of Miss Granniss’ contribution. 
A bibliography, prepared by Janet Bogardus, 
is included in the volume. 

Dr. Lehmann-Haupt and his collaborators, 
Lawrence C. Wroth of the John Carter 
Brown Library and Rollo G. Silver, who is 
now a member of the faculty of the Library 
School at Simmons College, have done an able 
job in incorporating developments since 1939, 
although the most extensive revisions occur in 
Part II, by Dr. Lehmann-Haupt. It seems 
quite clear, however, that further revisions of 
this work will be necessary in the future, since 
the subject the authors deal with is a live 
one that is constantly changing. Of special 
importance to college and reference librarians 
is the section on “Postwar Problems,” which 
is concerned with such matters as the distri- 
bution of books, the increase in the cost of 
books, censorship, and problems of reading. 
The authors give attention throughout the 
volume to the “periodical” in America (see 
Index), and one senses the atmosphere of 
competition between the book and the periodi- 
cal for the attention of American readers. 
Dr. Lehmann-Haupt has expanded his ideas on 
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this matter in “Some Thoughts on the Book 
in America,” which appears in the October, 
1951, issue of Stechert-Hafner Book News. 

Librarians should be grateful for this re- 
vision. The Book in America should be a 
constant source of information for librarians 
and all others interested in books and their 
makers.— Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Two Useful Bibliographies 


A Selected Bibliography Qn City And Re- 
gional Planning. By Samuel Spielvogel. 
Washington, D.C., Scarecrow Press, 1951. 
ili, 272 p. $5.50. 

Dictionnaire de Bibliographie Haitienne. By 
Max Bissainthe. Washington, D.C., Scare- 
crow Press, 1951. X, 1052 p. $20.00. 

new bibliographies issued by the 

Scarecrow Press demonstrate that scholarly 

reference books can be published in small edi- 

tions at reasonable prices. A Selected Bibli- 
ography On City and Regional Planning will 
be of interest to many libraries. Samuel 

Spielvogel, the compiler, had practical experi- 

ence in planning in England and Scotland 

hefore coming to this country to be Research 

Fellow and Instructor in the Department of 

Architecture at Yale. 

The criterion for the selection of material 
was current usefulness to students and city 
planners; 2182 items are listed, including 
books, periodical articles, and analytics for 
sections in annuals and general works. 
Municipal and state documents and the pub- 
lications of universities are well represented. 
Most of the references are to material writ- 
ten in English, many of them published in 
1949 or 1950. 

There is a section on “Visual Techniques” 
which covers films, statistics and graphic pres- 
“Additional Reference Material” 
includes periodicals, text-books, 
and a comprehensive bibliography on city- 
regional planning subjects. The bibliographic 
information is adequate; annotations for 
many of the items indicate the nature of the 
material and its relative importance. Ar- 
with an author, 


Two 


entations. 
directories, 


rangement is by subject, 

title and subject index. 
The Dictionnaire de Bibliographie Haiti- 

enne appears to be definitive in its field. It 


complements the Bibliographie Générale et 
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Methodique d'Haiti, published in 1941, cov- 
ering a more limited field but containing ad- 
ditions and corrections. M. Bissainthe is Na- 
tional librarian of Haiti, and was assisted in 
the final editing by a number of research li- 
braries, including the Library of Congress. 

The over 9,000 items are arranged in three 
alphabets. Lists of works published in Haiti 
or by Haitians between 1804 and December 
1949; 20f works published in Hispaniola or 
Saint-Domingue (old names for Haiti) from’ 
its discovery through December 1949; of peri- 
odicals issued in Haiti between 1764 and 1949, 
are followed by a roster of Haitian journalists 
and title and subject indexes. 

Full imprint and collation are followed by 
location symbols referring to thirteen li- 
bragjes, those in the U.S. being the Library 
of Congress, the New York Public Library, 
and the university libraries of Columbia, 
Harvard, and Howard. Annotations in 
French for the more important items give 
bio-biographical information and, in some 
cases, critical evaluation. 

Both volumes are legibly lithoprinted on 
good paper, and are in sturdy bindings. The 
Haiti dictionary would be much easier to 
use if there were some device to identify the 
parts of the book, or at least an additional 
table of contents at the front of the volume. 
We trust that the ingenious publishers of the 
Scarecrow Press will not only continue to 
issue reference works at prices within library 
incomes, but will improve on their physical 
arrangement without adding to publication 
costs.—Darthula Wilcox, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


German Research Libraries 


German University and Technical Libraries: 
Their Organization, Conditions, Activities 
and Needs. By Frederick W. J. Heuser. 
New York, HICOG, Education and Cul- 
tural Relations Division, Information Cen- 
ters Branch, Museum, Fine Arts and Li- 
braries Section, April, 1951. 54 p. Mime- 
ographed. 

The one serious deficiency of this important 
report is that Professor Heuser’s modesty 
forbade him to record his own contributions 
to the rehabilitation of German research li- 
braries. We get a hint of his personal efforts 
only at the bottom of page 30, where he 
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states that since 1947 the Germanistic Society 
has spent more than $125,000 for American 
literature donated to German research li- 
braries with total overhead expenses of less 
than $5,000. Most of the overhead expense 
was covered by Professor Heuser’s contribu- 
tion of his personal services without reim- 
bursement. 

The content of the report is an admirable 
supplement to Georg Leyh’s Die deutschen 
wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken nach dem 
Kriege (Tiibingen, 1947); and it is a re- 
markably lucid description of the structure of 
German research libraries. The introductory 
chapter ‘deals with personnel, training, and 
professional organization. The next four 
chapters describe the current statis of li- 
braries in Western Germany with detgiled 
consideration of the Bayrische Staatsbiblio- 
thek, the West-Deutsche Bibliothek in Mar- 
burg (the 1,600,000-volume torso of the 
former Preussische Staatsbibliothek), the 
plague of the I/nstitutsbibliotheken, and the 
contused situation in Berlin (with the 
1,200,000-volume torso of the Preussische 
Staatshbibliothek now called the Oeffentliche 
Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek). Chapter VI 
is a survey of cooperative efforts in post-war 
Germany. including notes on national bibli- 
ography, union catalogs and interlibrary loan. 
The intormation on German national bibli- 
ography is in a schematic outline that com- 
plements the useful narrative account by Kurt 
Fleischhack of Leipzig in the Zentralblatt 
fur Bibliothekswesen, LXIV (1950), 378-383 
(a review of the Jahresverzeichnis des deut 
schen Schrifttums). Also included in this 
chapter are sections on foreign exchanges and 
“A Modified German Farmington Plan.” 
The latter scheme is one by which a “Tausch- 
und Beschaffungsstelle fiir auslandische Lit- 
eratur” in Bad Godesberg attempts to assist 
German research libraries in a plan to acquire 
the world’s current publications. 

Chapter VII discusses American assistance, 
mentioning contributions of the ALA, the 
Gerministic Society of America, Oberlaender 
Trust, the American Physical Society, and 
others. To this list should be added the 
ACRL, which makes available to German re- 
search iibraries several complimentary sub- 
scriptions to College and Research Libraries. 
The last chapter is devoted to central German 
agencies which are assisting in the rehabilita- 


tion process, notably the Notgemeinschatt der 
Deutschen Wissenschaft (established in 1949 
on the model of the original Notgemeinschatt), 
the Max Planck Gesellschaft, and the Institut 
fiir Film und Bild. The latter agency is per 
forming an important service in the rationali- 
zation of various microfilm projects. Ap- 
pendices describe the losses of German li- 
braries in terms of buildings and books, space 
for readers in buildings now in use, 1950 
budgets, description of quarters now in use, a 
list of seminars and institutes presently in 
the various universities, statistics of acquisi- 
tions ¢f American books and petiodicals in 
1950, and assignment of special fields in ac 
cordance with the German “Farmington 
Plan.” The latter does not seem to be a 
significant change from pre-war arrange 
ments. 

Altogether this report is an important do 
ument of contemporary library history. It 
tells a story of the fall and resurrection of a 
group of research libraries which, up to 1932, 
supported the most important group of re- 
search workers in all fields-up to that time. 
They may soon again be in a position to con 
tinue their great work in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 

Free copies of this report are available in 
limited number from the Germanistic So 
ciety of American, 423 West 117th Street, 
New York 27, N.Y. —Lawrence S. Thomp- 
son, University of Kentucky Libraires. 


The Executive at Work 


The Executive at Work. By Melvin T. 
Copeland. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. 278 p. $3.75. 
Librarians in administrative posts will find 

this work by Mr. Copeland, who is Director 

of Research and George Fisher Baker Profes- 
sor of Administration in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Harvard, full 
of suggestions for carrying out their responsi- 
bilities. Not only does he discuss the bases of 
administration and organization, but he con- 
siders such matters as the authority of the 
executive, the executive's lieutenants and how 
to coach them, keeping informed, keeping the 
wheels turning, survival in a changing world, 
the spirit of risk-taking, timing, nurturing 
morale, extracurricular activities, stardards 
of conduct, rewards for management, and 
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treedom tor achievement. By using illustra- 
tions from real life (the author has par- 
ticipated in the analysis of many actual cases 
in business administration and served as con- 
sultant to forty-five companies and trade 
groups), Mr. Copeland has provided a frame- 
work which is characterized by practical ap- 
plication. 

Librarians will recognize the administrator 
who hesitates to make decisions. As Cope- 
land observes: 

One of the keys to effective organiza- 
tion is the avoidance or elimination of 
administrative bottlenecks, a fact well 
illustrated in this wartime expansion ot 
the American aircraft industry. Anv en- 
terprise becomes paralyzed if there are 
persistently long or chronically occurring 
delays in the making of executive deci- 
sions. Such delays in executive decisions 
cause wastetul interruptions of operations 
and jeopardize the spirit of teamwork. 
Oftentimes, furthermore, it is less impor- 
tant that the decision be made the best 
possible decision than that some decision 
be made. Usually it is easier to correct a 
mistake than it is to regain lost momen- 
tum. 

The author clearly points out that it is not 
always easy for some persons to make deci- 
sions. ‘They do not belong in executive posi 
tions. Similarly, the librarian who, like other 
administrators, does not delegate responsibil- 
ity and authority to proper assistants, fails to 
keep intormed of developments in his field, 
hesitates to take risks or to introduce new 
procedures or equipment, or lacks knowledge 
ot how to maintain morale, will not succeed 
as an executive. 

There are many sections in this work, such 
as keeping the wheels turning (getting things 
and extracurricular which 
will provide food for thought for library ad- 
ministrators. Many statements could be 
easily paraphrased to fit librarians.—.Maurice 


F. Taube r, 


done ) activities, 


Columbia University. 


Anonyma and Pseudonyma 


The Bibliographical History of Anonyma and 


Pseudonyma. By Archer Taylor & Fred- 
eric J. Mosher. Chicago, University of Chi- 
IX, 289 p. $12.50. 


It is a pleasure to read and to review a 
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book whose authors have met high standards 
of accuracy and erudition. The work under 
review is not only an important contribution 
to the history of bibliography but also a ref- 
erence tool of great usefulness. It is valuable 
for the bibliographer who must be familiar 
with the development and theory of his dis- 
cipline and profitable for the cataloger or 
reference librarian who has to solve the riddle 
of an anonymous or pseudonymous author 
entry. 

The first three chapters have introductory 
value only. They treat 1) homonyms, 2) latin- 
ized names, and 3) pseudepigrapha in a well 
written summary, but do not appreciably add 
to our knowledge of the subject. The schol- 
arly the book is chapter 4 which 
delineates most lucidly the development of 
bibliographical control of anonymous and 
pseudonymous publications. Especially, the 
history of the international bibliographies cul- 
minating in Placcius’ Theatrum is a mine ot 
wealth of little known or hitherto overlooked 
but relevant facts which are woven together 
in a brilliant picture of bibliographical de- 
velopment. The distinction between “Na- 
tional Dictionaries” and “Other Lists” is a 
clear one as originally conceived by the two 
authors but in the actual writing of the chap- 
ter the demarcation line always 
clearly kept. 

Chapter 5 “Confusing Titles and Fictitious 
Facts of Publication” is not quite as satistac- 
tory as the preceding one. I grant that the 
bibliographical this particular 
aspect of publishing history is still scanty but 
not all known facts were brought out. For 
instance, it is incorrect to state that “fictitious 
places of publications have been known since 
the sixteenth century.” Similar incidents oc- 
curred in the fifteenth century. The best 
known example is that of Scinzenzeler in 
Milan, who published several books with the 
fictitious imprint “Venice,” probably in order 
to cash in on the superior reputation of the 
Venetian printers. (Konrad Haebler, Dix 
deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. Jahrhun- 
derts im Ausland, Minchen, 1924 p. 53-54). 
To the listing of “Confusing titles” should be 
added: Archibald Sparke “Duplicate titles of 
novels” Library Journal 47, 1922, 73-74 (pre- 
viously published in Publishers’ Circular). 

The book with the bibliography 
proper, the value of which is still increased 
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by three carefully worked indices. It is a 
most impressive list which carries all the ear- 
marks of completeness. Undoubtedly minor 
additions will be brought to the attention of 
the compilers from time to time but I do not 
believe they have overlooked any contribution 
of importance. Just for the sake of complete- 
ness I would like to suggest the inclusion of 
two titles. 

(Duduit de Maiziéres) Les Muses Fran- 
coises. Premiere Partie, contenant un tableau 
universal par alphabet & numéro de Théatres 
de France, avec les noms de leurs auteurs & 
de toutes les pieces anonimes de ces Theatres, 
depuis les Mistéres jusqu’en l'année 1764. 
Paris, Duchene, 1764. pp. 241 (Cornell Uni- 
versity) (A mere listing of anonymous 
pieces ). 

Grienwaldt, Franciscus Josephus. Album 
Bavaria: latricae seu catalogus celebriorum 
aliquot medicorum, qui suis in Bavaria scriptis 
medicinam exornarunt . . . Munich, Riedlin. 
1733. 148 p. (Army Medical Library, Cleve- 
land) (Gives after the latinized name the 
German name in parenthesis, no index, rather 
unsatisfactory ). 

Taylor and Mosher did not intend to ex- 
haust the fascinating subject of fictitious 
names in literature. Further studies in this 
field may well concentrate on the following 
aspects. 

1) Classic literature, following Clift’s re- 
search (Evelyn Clift, Latin pseudepigraphia, 
a Study in Literary Attributions. Baltimore, 
1945) 

2) Livres a clef, utilizing Schneider's 
prominent investigations which were pub- 
lished just a couple of months ago (Georg 
Schneider, Die Schliisselliteratur. Band 1. 
Stuttgart, 1951) 

3) The development of the hereditary family 
name. The conception “pseudonym” presup- 
poses that the person had another real name. 
But as long as the family name was preceded 
by the word “dictus” and was legally defined 
as “the passive acceptance of a neighbor's in- 
vention” one cannot call it a pseudonym in the 
modern sense of the word. As late as 1628 
the English jurist Edward Coke ruled, that a 
man can have “divers surnames.” The first 
restriction of the personal right to change 
one’s name was imposed by Louis XI of 
France in 1474. This regulation applied to 
nobility only and had to be repeated fre 
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quently in the following centuries. From the 
last years of the seventeenth century on 
(Bavaria 1677) most European countries ac- 
cepted the family name as hereditary right and 
obligation which could be changed only by 
“administrative grace” and after showing 
valid reasons. The last country to accept 
the legal connotation of the family name was 
Turkey (1935). Both in England and in 
America the change of name is comparatively 
easy. 

Taylor and Mosher have mentioned several 
instances of the interesting development of the 
“name” but they have failed to summarize it 
and to integrate it into their topic. A com- 
prehension of the bibliographical connotation 
of the “name” is imperative for an under- 
standing of the development of the title page 
and of the author entry in general. 

These few critical comments are in no way 
intended to depreciate this excellent book. 
The Bibliographical History of Anonyma and 
Pseudonyma is a must for every scholarly li 
brarian.—Felix Reichmann, Cornell University 
Library. 


Library in College Instruction 
The Library in College Instruction. . .. By 

Louis Round Wilson, Mildred Hawks- 

worth Lowell, and Sarah Rebecca Reed. 

New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 

1951. 347 p. $3.75. 

The Library in College Instruction by 
Louis Round Wilson, Mildred Hawks- 
worth Lowell, and Sarah Rebecca Reed 
recognizes the central role of the instructor 
in the effective utilization of the college li- 
brary. Subtitled “A Syllabus on the Im- 
provement of College Instruction through Li- 
brary Use” this volume “is intended for the 
prospective college teacher or teacher in serv- 
ice and is designed to assist him in utilizing 
more effectively library materials and services 
that are essential in present-day teaching at 
the undergraduate level.” (p. 4) 

The authors stress the fact that this sylla 
bus is in no sense a course in library admini- 
stration for teachers—nor is it a manual for 
the preparation of college or university li- 
brarians. The volume is particularly planned 
for use in graduate schools either as a sepa 
rate course or as part of a course in which 
students are preparing for teaching. It can 
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also be used advantageously in individual col- 
leges “in a variety of ways: (1) a faculty 
meeting or meetings, (2) a seminar for new 
taculty members, (3) a meeting of the in- 
structors in the different divisions or depart- 
ments, (4) lectures by a visiting librarian or 
a library school instructor, and (5) individual 
study.” (p. 16) 

In preparing this volume the authors have 
not only drawn upon their own rich experi- 
ence in library work and in teaching, but have 
conducted two surveys to gather materials for 
this publication: 1) a questionnaire asking for 
suggestions sent to more than two hundred 
college librarians and other faculty members 
and 2) an inquiry to the librarians of a 
number of colleges which have experimented 
with various plans for integrating*the library 
and the instructional program. 

This syllabus is divided into the following 
five units: 

Unit I—General Bibliographical Sources 
Useful to the College Instructor (42 pages) 

Unit 11—Teaching Materials for General 
Education at the College Level (165 pages) 

Unit 11[—The Selection of Materials for 
College Instruction (27 pages) 

Unit [1V—Reading Guidance: A Function 
of the Entire Faculty (28 pages) 

Unit V—The College Library as a Teach- 
ing Instrument (27 pages) 


The authors recognize that reading about 
and discussing problems of library use must 
be supplemented by experience: “In whatever 
way this outline is used, it should be accom- 
panied by observation in good junior college, 
college, and university libraries, and if pos- 
sible by actual experience at the circulation 
and reference desks of these libraries. Such 
practical experience would make the college 
teacher aware of the problems which the stu- 
dents face in the use of library materials and 
would acquaint him with the problems which 
librarians and instructors must solve if the 
educational aims of the college are to be 
realized satisfactorily.” (p. 16) In the judg- 
ment of this reviewer the suggestion that col- 
lege instructors have actual experience at the 
circulation and reference desks of college li- 
braries is one of the important proposals in 
this syllabus. What a contribution would be 
made to the improvement of college teaching 
if every professor (obviously impossible, but 
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nevertheless fine to dream about) could oc- 
casionally view students from the vantage 
point of a library desk! ; 

Perhaps the most notable surprise in store 
tor readers ot this volume whose introduction 
to it comes only through its title is the ex- 
tensive consideration given to the selection 
of library materials (the 234 pages comprising 
Units I-III) as contrasted with the compara- 
tively little consideration given to the use of 
such materials in teaching (the 55 pages com- 
prising Units IV and V). Undoubtedly col- 
lege instructors need to know sources of in- 
structional materials and how to select them. 
Likewise, the bibliographies of materials for 
use in general education helps meet a gap in 
both library literature and in the literature of 
college teaching. Nevertheless this reviewer 
would have welcomed’ a more extensive treat- 
ment of the college library as a teaching in- 
strument (Unit V) even at the expense of 
shortening the lists of materials for general 
education (Unit IT). 

Notable omissions in the list of materials 
included in the syllabus are recordings, mo- 
tion pictures, and other audio-visual materials. 
The concept of the library as a resource cen- 
ter of all types of instructional materials (cer- 
tainly at the level of general education) might 
have been strengthened by including, along 
with lists of books, suggestive lists of some of 
the films and recordings which are increas- 
ingly being used in college teaching. 

By the selection of materials which they 
include, the authors indicate a viewpoint re- 
garding general education—a viewpoint un- 
doubtedly influenced by the University of Chi- 
cago faculty members with whom they con- 
sulted in selecting materials to list: 


1. Many readers will applaud the inclusion 
of thirty titles on History of the East— 
a field which Howard Mumford Jones 
and others point out is too often neg- 
lected in programs of general education. 
Some will criticize the fact that in ‘the 
section on education are included two 
titles by Hutchins but that no reference 
is included to any of the volumes on gen- 
eral education written at the General 
College at the University of Minnesota. 

. Others will question the wisdom of list- 
ing for “purposes of general education” 
twenty-four titles on crime and only 
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eleven on marriage and the family; and 
thirty-seven on astronomy and only 
thirty-five on psychology. 


The unit on reading guidance includes 
background material on the importance of 
reading in college instruction, reports of 
selected studies in the field, and specific sug- 
gestions regarding what librarians and other 
taculty members can do to stimulate and 
guide student reading. 

The final section of the syllabus, The Col 
lege Library as a Teaching Instrument, is 
divided into six parts, each of which includes 
a variety of suggested specific practices: 


The Library as an Extension of the In- 
structional Activities of the Classroom 

yA Laboratory in which the Student Devel- 
ops the Ability to use Tools of Learning 

A Source ot Intormation on Non-Academic 
Subjects 

A Reservoir of Knowledge 

An Aid in Helping Students Become Good 
Citizens in a Democracy 

Examples of Library-Faculty Relationships 


To the best of this reviewer's knowledge, 
this volume represents a pioneer effort at 
publishing an actual course syllabus designed 
to highlight library-instructional relationships 
tor college faculty members. The authors 
are to be commended, both tor the validity 
ot their con ept and tor the value ot the ma 
terials they have assembled.—8B. 
Johnson, Stephens College. 


La mar 


Government Publications 

Library Records for Government Publications 
by} Anne Ethelyn Markley. Berkeley and 

Calitornia 

$1.25. 


Los Angeles, University of 


Press, 1951. vii, 66p., forms. 


Lithoprint. 

So few contributions of significance have 
been made to the literature of the admini- 
stration ot government documents collections 
that any addition to it is sure to be received 
with attentive interest by a wide audience of 
documents librarians and library administra- 
tors. They will find Miss Markley’s work 
well worth consideration. 

According to the pretace. it is “a revised 
and expanded version of a paper presented at 
the Institute on Government Publications 
held at Berkeley, California, October 26-28. 
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1950, under the sponsorship of the State 
Documents Committee of the Calitornia Li 
brary Association, the University ot Cali 
fornia School ot Librarianship, and Univer 
sity of California Extension.” 

It discusses systems of classification and 
records tor collections of government publica 
tions in non-depository, selected depository, 
and complete depository libraries, recognizing 
that the essential requirements in these mat 
ters vary according to the nature and size ot 
the collection. 

The non-depository collection is disposed ot 
briefly and sensibly with the assumption that 
the same arrangement and records as are used 
tor the general collection of the library will 
be most efficient. 

For the depository libraries, the continuing 
controversy over segregating the documents 
collection as opposed to incorporating it into 
the general collection is briefly recognized, 
with reference to fuller treatment elsewhere. 
Segregation is recommended, on the ground 
that the printed lists and indexes available are 
In the 
light of experience, this reviewer considers 
that Miss Markley is on the side of the 
angels. 


best utilized under this arrangement. 


Problems of classification are next consid 
ered in more detail. At the outset, a basic ar 
rangement by issuing office is assumed, with 
out debate. It is the order of arrangement 
ot the offices themselves that Miss Markley 
considers the chief problem, and her recom 
mendation here is one of the most contro 
versial points in the study. Instead of ar- 
rangement by major department, subdivided 
by subordinate agency, on the principles of 
the Superintendent of Documents classifica 
tion system for tederal government publica 
tions, she advocates direct arrangement of 
agencies without regard to their place in the 
government hierarchy, in an alphabetical sub 
ject arrangement to be brought about by 
selecting a key word in the title of the agency 
that will indicate its subject specialization 
and if possible place it in juxtaposition to 
other kindred agencies. The example cited 
is the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance, the publi 
cations of which will file next to those of the 
Army's Ordnance Department. This is all 
very well, but let us consider another ex 
ample. In the Department of Agriculture, 
there have been, at various times, the Agricul- 
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tural Marketing Administration, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, the Foreign Mar- 
kets Division, the Marketing and Marketing 
Agreements Division, the Marketing Services 
Office, and the Surplus Marketing Admini- 
stration. Which of these shall have Market- 
ing as the entry word, and in which shall the 
preceding adjective be considered of primary 
significance? All these agencies deal with 
agricultural matters, but only the first two 
have any indication of that in their titles. 
Under direct entry, the subordinate functions 
ot the Department of Agriculture will be 
scattered throughout the alphabet. I hold 
no brief for the Superintendent of Documents 
classification, and my objections are on record, 
but it seems to me that to abandon arrange- 
o result in 
contusion worse contounded. The fact that 
under this system the entry word must in 
numerous cases be a matter of the classifier’s 
choice is an added hazard, recognized indi- 
Miss Markley’s comments on one 
ot the notation systems she describes. 

In treating ot the recording procedures to 
be followed, Miss Markley describes an “all- 
weather” file, devised by Dr. Raynard Swank, 
designed to include not only the customary 
bibliographical information, but to serve also 
as a serials control and binding record. Hav- 
ing observed such a file in use, I am led to the 
conclusion that it is better to specialize a bit, 
in records as in provisions for the weather. 
My observation has been that the time neces- 
sary to set up a separate checking file for 
currently and frequently received serials and 
a separate binding record is abundantly repaid 
in increased efficiency and time saved in lo- 
cating cards tor the daily. routines of entering 
new acquisitions, and in the specialized pro- 
cedures of binding. 

Space does not permit an adequate descrip- 
tion of the very fine bibliographies that con- 


ment by major agency is likely 


rectly in 


clude this study, and add much to its value in 
any consideration of the difficult problems of 
organizing and servicing a collection of gov- 
ernment publications. 

Miss Markley states that her study is a 
synthesis of the opinions and practices recom- 
mended by numerous documents librarians. 
She has done the protession a great service in 
organizing and presenting this material, with 
a clearly stated and practical attack upon the 


problems presented. Many problems remain 
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to be solved, and it is to be hoped that we may 
soon see more of such signs of progress as 
this one—Ellen Jackson, University of 
Colorado Libraries. 


Library History 

Charles Coffin Jewett. By Joseph A. Bo- 
Chicago, American Library Associa- 
$3.50. 


rome. 
tion, 1951, 188p. 


The Librarians’ Conference of 1853: A Chap- 
American Library History. By 
George Burwell Utley. Edited by Gilbert 
H. Doane. Chicago, American Library 

Association, 1951. 1189p. $3.00. 

A profession which merits the digaity of 
being called a “prefession’”” must have an 
abiding interest i® its own past. No one need 
demonstrate that what has been is the con- 
dition of the present as vitally as the present, 
in turn, provides the matrix of future develop- 
ment. A doctor, a lawyer, a scientist in any 
field, or a librarian who believes that he is 
shaping knowledge or practice single-handedl, 
out of amorphous present stuff has delusions 
of divine power. Few librarians so delude 
themselves; yet fewer make a conscious prac- 
tice of acknowledging their debts to profes- 
sional precursors. 

The American Library Association has hap- 
pily taken upon itself the task of reminding 
its membership at appropriate intervals that 
history merits attention. The seventy-fifth 
birthday of the Association, celebrated last 
year, is such a reminder. The publishing of 
a Library Pioneer series as well as of other 
volumes bearing on the history of libraries 
and librarianship serves the same purpose 
well. The American Library Association de- 
serves special commendation for encouraging 
the study and writing of history in a period 
like ours when doing threatens to drive learn- 
ing underground; when “where does it get 
you” is so much more important than “how 
did you get that way.” 

Still another welcome sign is the growing 
emphasis on writing library history from 
broad source materials rather than from a 
compound of reminiscence as has been too 
often the approach in this field. 
Library “science” is presently struggling, in 
this and in many other respects, to strengthen 
its scientific foundations, One reason for this 


ter in 


woeful 
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late awakening is that education for the pro- 
tession has been, and still is, largely voca 
tional; moreover, the satisfactions and re- 
wards offered for such research and writing 
have been slight. Hence the neglect of a 
deeper inquiry into social and historical foun- 
dations. However, were all professional 
factors favorable, there would still remain tall 
barriers standing in the way of thorough re- 
search in library history and biography by 
reason of the fact that source materials are 
generally elusive and unavailable. Too few 
ot our forebears, it seems, engaged in exten- 
sive correspondence of the informative sort; 
very few indeed took pains to preserve such 
materials for posterity. In short, librarians 
have exhibited an abnormal collecting pro- 
pensity for everything but that which per- 
tains to themselves. 

Circumscribed by limiting tactors like these, 
history-minded librarians up to recent times 
were inclined to venerate library heroes and 
their accomplishments rather than to describe 
the pyotessional past accurately. Both the 
Utley and Borome books strive mightily to 
write really Utley’s 
strength is in his use of contemporary press 
accounts along with the papers of Seth Hast- 
ings Grant, secretary of the 1853 conference. 
Dr. Borome, who is an historian by profes- 
sion, is somewhat more successful in getting 
inside his subject via the study of personal 
and official sources, drawing also on the full 
range of materials generally depended upon 
by students of history. It is obvious that he 
has wrung his sources dry—perhaps, on occa- 
sion, too dry. 

But the reader will find little cause for 
complaint in that. For Borome’s Jewett 
emerges, for all his wondrous bibliothecal 
accomplishments, a man rather than a saint or 
a superman of the Wagnerian variety. 
Charles Coffin Jewett (1816-1868) came to 
librarianship through the usual indirect path- 
way of his time. A full, leisurely education, 
some school teaching, plus graduate study for 
the ministry at Andover Theological Seminary 
were excellent equipment for bibliographical 
pursuits. Moreover, he had on more than 
one occasion had “library” contact with books. 
As an undergraduate he had collaborated in 
the classification and cataloging of his college 
literary society's collection. At Andover, he 
was for over a year the librarian (the practice 
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being to have a professor in charge of the 
library and a student to perform actual library 
functions ). 

When Brown University hired the twenty- 
five year old Jewett as its first full time 
librarian at $600 per annum, it got a capable, 
learned man whose limited experience in 
libraries rather enhanced than hindered his 
fresh, experimental approach to the profession. 
Within a few years, Brown reverted to its 
former policy of having a combination protes- 
sor-librarian. Jewett was given the newly 
established chair in modern foreign languages. 
Opportunities for professional growth in this 
job were tremendous. Working under Francis 
Wayland, a college president whose library 
consciousness was of highest order, Jewett 
traveled widely on book collecting expeditions, 
visiting libraries and librarians, learning of a 
great variety of library practice while he built 
up Brown University’s bibliographical _re- 
sources. 

This meteoric career in teaching and li- 
brarianship, this fame as a bookman, a reputa- 
tion for inventiveness in the manufacture of 
library catalogs—these accomplishments plus 
the friendship of several highly influential 
Washington statesmen won Jewett an invita 
tion to head the library of the newly estab- 
lished Smithsonian Institution, Life in Wash- 
ington was not nearly as charmed as it had 
been in Providence. Jewett had accepted 
the title of Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian believing that, as its librarian, he 
would be an autonomous officer with a free 
hand to develop a national library. He dis- 
covered to his dismay that not only was his 
position subordinate to that of the Secretary, 
Joseph Henry, but that political forces were 
shattering the dream of a national biblio- 
graphical center. Jewett was not one to 
yield easily. He marshalled his forces and 
gathered his weapons—which were not always 
the cleanest—and joined battle. 

Coincidentally with the fiercest stages ot the 
Smithsonian war, plans were being made by 
scholars, educators, librarians and other inter- 
ested parties for a conference to discuss mat- 
ters of common import to all bibliophiles. 
Jewett, then acknowledged leader of biblio- 
graphical America, was, of course, consulted 
as to plans and program. His interest was 
keen. He had much to contribute. He was 
eager to “sell” his ideas on 1) a union catalog, 
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and 2) his stereotype process (from an entry 
established according to accepted rules) for 
keeping library catalogs up to date. More- 
over, such a conference promised much by 
way of mending his shattered ego. There 
was also the possibility that the conference 
might add public support to the national 
library idea. 

The Conference of Librarians was held in 
New York City on September 15, 16, and 17, 
1853. Jewett was one of eighty-two men who 
came trom thirteen states to represent forty- 
seven libraries and a wide variety of profes- 
sions. The calibre of this meeting may be 
estimated from the fact that, as Utley points 
out, thirty of the eighty-two appear in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. A fur- 


ther note of interest is that only eight of the 


thirty are listed as librarians in the occupa- 
tional index of the D. A. B. It is a tribute 
to this group of the nation’s literary elite that 
the promotion of popular livraries in villages, 
towns, and cities was given serious considera- 
tion a hundred years ago. The word “popu- 
lar,” as defined for the Conference by the 
Reverend Edward Everett Hale, has retained 
to this day the sense and standard of real use 
to the whole people. 

The Conference set the long term flavor 
ot librarianship in several fortunate ways; 


» but it also advertised a stereotype which has 


rested unfortunately on the bowed back of 
the profession. Jewett and his confreres 
certainly mad+ too much of their characteriza- 
tion of librarians as a quiet, unobtrusive, 
undemanding lot. This emphasis on negative 
qualities has encouraged -budgeteers to disre- 
gard the just claims of librarians; it has 
permitted the rest of the professional world 
to admit librarians to a family position of mere 
half brothers and half sisters; it has habitu- 
ated librarians themselves to low status aspira- 
tions and niggardly self esteem. 

In Jewett’s case, these protestations of un- 
aggressiveness were partly camouflage for a 
very aggressive fight he was currently waging 
against Professor Henry for a high place in 
the Smithsonian sun. Although neither Bo- 
rome nor Utley presents evidence of an all 
over prepared strategy (Borome does indicate 
that the avowedly impromptu Jewett came to 
the conference with a couple of well prepared 
addresses) the conference was by some strange 
torce raised to a tall pitch of enthusiasm for 
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the idea of making the Smithsonian America’s 
national library. It also endorsed Jewett’s 
several bibliographical proposals. If conven- 
tion resolutions could steer the course of 
history, things would have gone well for 
Jewett. The Conference added a final stroke 
to the design when it resolved to reconvene 
as a permanent body in 1854, this time in 
Washington, D.C. itself. Conceivably it was 
thought that the army of bibliographers would 
strengthen the cause by marching into the very 
battle field. 

As it happened, the second conference was 
never held. Jewett’s troubles were at their 
peak in the summer of 1854 and the nation’s 
capital was obviously too “hot” a site for a 
library convention in which Jewett would play 
the leading role. Luckily, the Boston Public 
Library was currently in need of a superin- 
tendent to guide its expanding enterprise. 
New England stepped forward to rescue its 
son from ‘ignominy and temporary unemploy- 
ment. Professor Jewett was chosen for the 
superintendency and he retired quietly, though 
not altogether gracefully, to Boston in 1855. 
A permanent library association did not come 
into being until 1876. The reasons ascribed 
by Utley and Borome are similar. Jewett’s 
defeat and dismissal from the Smithsonian 
deprived the librarians of leadership for a 
while; the pre-war depression was discourag- 
ing to cultural activities ; the Civil War left no 
disposition for unessential preoccupations ; and 
then the confusion of the reconstruction period 
further delayed the formation of a national 
association of librarians. 

In a real sense, these two books add up to 
a significant slice of progress in librarianship 
in a period a century removed from us. In 
the realm we are now pleased to call “biblio- 
graphical controls,” the Conference of 1853 
discussed the promotion of Poole’s infant 
periodical index and even heard the proposal 
to index the serial publications of learned 
societies. One enterprising bibliographer felt 
that a 125-year file of leading American news- 
papers could be indexed by some five workers 
in two years. Jewett alone, it would appear 
from Borome’s story, either initiated, assimi- 
lated, or built from vague beginnings the ideas 
of a dictionary catalog, of branch libraries, of 
union catalogs, and cooperative cataloging. 
He was moreover the architect of a useable 
charging system, of a code of rules for cata- 
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loging, of principles of accurate bibliographical 
transcription, and more. Certainly it will 
enrich today’s librarians to learn of some of the 
steps through which professional notions and 
practices evolved. 

Again, on the profit side, the reader will 
find in these two works much quotation of 
source materials which give depth to history 
amd suggest possible lines for new research. 
The Utley work, because it was edited and 
enlarged posthumously, is open to charges of 
“padding.” For instance, Jewett's presidential 
address to the conterence (p. 40-45) and the 
Reverend Samuel Osgood's speech on popular 
libraries (p. 50-53) both appear twice in the 
volume—once as quoted by Utley in his own 
text, and once as they appear in the proceed- 
ings of the convention which the publisher 
(ALA) decided to reprint in full as an ap- 
pendix (p. 131-76).—Sidney Ditzion, College 
of the City of New York Library. 


Montana Survey 
Report of a Survey of the Library of Mon- 
tana State University fer Montana State 
University, January-May, 1951. By 
Maurice F. Tauber and Eugene H. Wil- 
Chicago, American Library Associa- 
74 p. $2.00. 


This survey, following more or less stand- 


son. 


tion, 


ardized and well proven methods, is an ex- 
cellent addition to a growing body of survey 
literature that has, in the past two decades, 
played an important part in strengthening 
and improving the college and university li- 
The libraries, large and 
small, endowed and state supported, which 


braries of America. 


have, in this way, sat for their portrait and 
undergone expert analysis and diagnosis have 
themselves been improved and bettered, in 
varying degree, but it is safe to say that the 
recent 
influence and value far be- 
Through these 
studies libraries in similar categories have 


considerable number of surveys of 
years have had 


yond the libraries surveyed. 


been able to see elements and factors of their 
own situation, and to profit, both from the 
comparative statistics included and the vari- 
ous recommendations made. 

The Survey here under review is par- 
ticularly welcome since it is the first to deal 
with the library of a smaller state university. 
It reflects, as is to be expected, both the 


peculiar problems and the dilemma of the 
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libraries of these institutions. The dilemma, 
at least in the opinion of this reviewer, arises 
from the tact that the average smaller state 
university spreads a relatively limited budget 
over a undergraduate and 
graduate offerings and also over professional 
schools as numerous or almost as numerous 
as in the larger and better budgeted institu- 
tions. Thus Montana State University, with 
a total budget of $1,638,550 in 1950, main- 
tains a College of Arts and Sciences, and 
Schools of Pharmacy, Business, Education, 
Forestry, Journalism, Law, and Music and 
offers graduate work, at the Master's level, 
in at least twenty-four different departments. 
Obviously the library implications of this ex 
tensive program approach those of larger 
universities. 

The data gathered by the surveyors empha- 
size the financial problems of the smaller 
university libraries. Over a period of twenty 
eight years the money that Montana State 
University has devoted to support of its Li- 
brary has ranged from a high of 6.6 per cent 
of its total funds to a low of 4.0 per cent, 
with a median of 5.3 per cent. These per- 
centages are considerably above the percent 


wide range of 


age library expenditures in colleges and uni- 
versities generally, as published in earlier 
surveys and elsewhere. The larger university 
libraries have been able to develop strong 
library programs with lower budget percent- 
ages than this. Yet the surveyors find, and 
rightly, that the Montana percentages have 
not, over the years, been sufficient to support 
the Library adequately. What this actually 
means, this reviewer that the 
standards and norms of library support, such 
as budget percentages, and expenditures per 
student and faculty member need to be higher 
for the smaller universities than they do for 
the larger ones. Corollary to this the smaller 
institutions could be stronger and better and 
their library needs would be less burdensome 
if they would restrict themselves to fewer 
professional schools. This the western states, 
for the most part sparsely settled, have now 
recognized through the Western Governor's 
Regional Compact, cited by the Surveyors, 
for the cooperative maintenance of education 
for several of the professions. 

This reviewer has been particularly im- 
pressed by the caretul and detailed analysis of 
the resources of the Library made by the sur- 
and their recommendations for im- 


believes, is 


veyors 
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provement. The study of readers’ services, 
extent of use of the library, and efficiency of 
the services are also strong parts of the survey 
which can and undoubtedly will yield immedi- 
ate dividends to the University. The analysis 
of the inadequacies of the present library build- 
ing is also direct and practical and suggests 
several alternatives through which improve- 
ments can be made. : 

Another strong feature of the survey is the 
analysis and study of the place of the Library 
in its state, its relationship with the libraries 
of other state higher educational institutions 
and the part it takes in regional and national 
library affairs. Analyses of this kind, increas- 
ingly used and stressed in library surveys, re- 
flect the growing realization of librarians that 
no library is a complete and sharply separate 
entity and that all are a part of the warp 
and woot otf the national library fabric. 

The nub of every survey lies in the analysis 
of financial support since, other things being 
equal, the excellence or lack of excellence of 
a library rests on the Anancial support it 
receives. As in earlier surveys many of the 
recommendations made by the surveyors will 
require additional funds if they are to be car- 
ried out. ‘This being so this reviewer believes 
that the Chapter dealing with financial re- 
quirements of the Library could have been 
more explicit and detailed than it is. Data 
regarding the financial status of the five de- 
partmental libraries are not tabulated in a 
single place and it is not entirely clear, from 
the survey, exactly how much the university 
spending, trom all sources, for the 
maintenance of its libraries. The financial 
implications of having in these departmental 
libraries (with the exception of Law, and pos- 
sibly Music), only materials duplicated in the 
Main Library, as the surveyors recommend in 
the chapter on Organization would have had 
more weight had the costs of centralization 
versus departmentation, to the extent it now 
exists, been projected in terms of dollars. 

This survey will make worth while reading 
for library administrators generally. It is 
to be hoped that it will be read and pondered 
caretully by the administrators and librarians 
of all the smaller western universities and 
colleges. A few of these institutions have 
never recovered from pre-war depression 
levels of operation and are lagging woefully 
far behind Montana State University in the 
upbuilding and support of their libraries. For 
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these institutions this survey, if they will but 
use it, will be of as great or greater value 
than it will be to Montana State University. 
—William H. Carlson, director of libraries, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education. 


Technical Libraries; Their Or- 
ganization and Management 


Technical Libraries; Their Organization and 
Management. Science-Technology Division, 
Special Libraries Association, Lucille Jack- 
son, editor. New York, Special Libraries 
Association, c1951. 202 p. $6.00. 

This manual of practice for science-tech- 
nology librarians is intended also to be used 
to acquaint executives of organizations with 
the nature and requirements of special library 
service and: to serve as a text for library 
school students interested in special librarian- 
ship in these fields. About half of the text is 
a brief, comprehensive overview of library 
operations, including discussions of the na- 
ture of technical libraries, requirements for 
and qualifications of the staff, budget planning, 
physical layout and equipment, and the selec- 
tion, acquisition and organization for use of 
library materials. Additional chapters deal 
with indexing and filing of special types of 
material such as patents, microcopies, slides, 
etc., methods of abstracting and publicizing 
current materials, reference procedures and 
literature searching in scientific literature, 
and ways and means of interpreting library 
service to users. 

While most of the book 
capsule form the fundamentals of 
management discussed more fully in standard 
works like those of Drury, Mann, Lyle, Akers 
and others, references at the end of most 
chapters call attention to significant addi- 
tional material in both library and non- 
library literature. An appendix (p. 155-95) 
lists basic reference publications for the tech- 
nical library and representative reference 
sources, bibliographies and important periodi- 
cals in eighteen theoretical and applied science 
fields. While disagreement over the items 
included or excluded from these lists is to be 
expected, their value as guides seems lowered 
to this reviewer by their uneven quality and 
variable coverage. For example, theoretical 
physics is omitted, and there appears to be 
little coverage of electrical engineering, man- 
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agement engineering and mechanical engi- 
neering, all significant fields for a technologi- 
cal library. 

The editing of the volume is uneven, and 
among the errors noted are a citation to the 
United States Catalog published in 1938 (p. 
41), a suggestion that the Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications (whose title is inexactly 
cited) includes listings for significant munici- 
pal publications (p.51), reference (p.45) to 
a list of dealers on page 15 when that list 
occupies pages 46-47, and omission of the 
Union List of Serials in “Inclusive Listings ot 
Periodicals” (p.58). Though many periodi- 
cal abbreviations are used in the supple- 
mentary references at the end of chapters, no 
key to these abbreviations is included in the 
manual. 

The book includes many lists of dealers and 
library supply houses and a number of descrip- 
tions for currently available library equipment 
and forms, which enhance the value of the 
book as a manual of practice. They also 
contribute to its early obsolescence. 

.Despite its faults, however, the book should 
be a useful inanual in the smaller technical 
library where standard works on library ad- 
ministration ‘are not. readily available. 
Whether so long and so specific a how-to-do-it 
text is the most practical orientation for the 
busy executive is perhaps debatable. And it 
is hard to conceive that this manual can have 
much usefulness for the library school student 
whose needs extend considerably beyond the 
rather limited discussions of management and 
organization problems included here. For 
this last group of users, the chapter on ret- 
erence techniques will probably offer the most 
useful information.—Carlyle J. Frarey, Co- 
lumbia University. 


The Subject Catalog 


The Use of the Subject Catalog in the Univer- 
sity of California Library. By Leroy C. 
Merritt. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1951. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Li- 
brarianship, v. 1, no. 1) 18p. 35¢. 


With this publication the University of 
California inaugurates a new series of studies 
in professional librarianship under the editor- 
ship of J. Periam Danton, Donald Coney, 
Robert Vosper, and Mr. Merritt. In an area 
where relatively few such series exist, the 
appearance of another is an event to be cele- 
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brated with appropriate commendation, en- 
couragement and praise, particularly when 
the first number is so prophetic of the probable 
significance and excellence of others to follow. 
The study is well-designed and attractively 
printed, and the University of California de- 
serves high praise for so auspicious a begin- 
ning. It would be encouraging to observe 
the development of similar series at other 
major library schools so that fuller reporting 
of the results of significant studies than is now 
feasible in existing professional journals might 
be realized. 

Most, if not all of the previous studies 
of use of the subject catalog suggest that this 
approach to library materials is less-used 
than tradition maintains. Some studies have 
apprised us of the need for greater integration 
of printed bibliographies with the card catalog 
since bibliographies will give better access to 
a larger bulk of material and will be used 
more widely. In some other studies there is 
even a subtle implication that the relatively 
slight use of the subject catalog by scholars 
and specialists may justify its eventual aban- 
donment, or at least its drastic reduction in 
size and scope. As Merritt points out, how- 
ever, these studies have been limited largely 
to the use of the subject catalog by compara- 
tively advanced students; “none . . . is con- 
cerned with the more casual use . .. by the 
average college undergraduate.” This study 
reports an attempt to measure this casual use 
which seems to have resulted in important 
findings. 

California, like other libraries faced with 
rising costs and static or declining budgets, was 
interested in reducing its cataloging costs. 
Careful analysis of contributing factors led 
to the conclusion that a truly meaningful re- 
duction could result only from economies in 
subject cataloging. In this study Merritt 
reports the results of a year-long investigation 
to determine whether any curtailment of 
subject cataloging might be attempted without 
impairing service to catalog users too much. 
At California, such a study was made feasible 
by the existence of a divided catalog and by 
the installation of the IBM book charging 
system. In a series of samplings, each of 
which showed a high positive correlation with 
the others and with the total sample, 12.6 per 
cent of the total circulation of monographs 
“with catalog assistance” was analyzed. 
Although the resulting figures do not take 
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account of catalog use for other than book 
loans, there is no evidence in the study to 
suggest that, were such an analysis possible, 
significantly different results would obtain. 
The study, in fact, demonstrates high regard 
for tight methodology and objective analysis 
and evaluation of results. 

Based on this analysis of who borrowed 
books of what publication date in which lan- 
guage on what subjects, the conclusion 
reached, that the efficiency of the subject 
catalog may be expected to decline to a level 
no lower than 8o per cent of its present ef- 
fectiveness if a subject approach to library 
materials is limited only to those titles pub- 
lished in the English language within the past 
twenty years, is particularly significant when 
Merritt demonstrates that a reduction of 
nearly 65 per cent in subject cataloging load 
(and presumably in costs as well) can be 
realized through adopting such a policy. To 
librarians hard-pressed to reduce cataloging 
costs and still maintain a high quality of 
service, this will be a welcome conclusion. 
The figures cited pertain to only one institu- 
tion, of course, and this single study cannot 
determine whether tie conclusion is equally 
valid for another institution or for another 
type of library. The suggestion is provocative, 
however, and merits further studies in other 
libraries to corroborate the validity of the 
findings under other conditions. For example, 
are patterns of subject catalog use in public 
libraries so different that this study is irrele- 
vant to that problem? It is obvious, of 
course, that where the volume of English lan- 
guage acquisitions bulks larger, or the per- 
centage of current imprints is higher than at 
California, less savings in subject cataloging 
can be realized. Yet one suspects that it is 
in the academic and the research library where 
the cost problem is felt most acutely, and it 
is in such libraries that the pattern of acquisi- 
tions should resemble closely that at Califor- 
nia. Merritt’s findings are significant in that 
they tend to conform in a general way to the 
conclusions reached by Knapp, Brown, Swank 
and others, and in that they do not support 
a conclusion that the subject catalog might be 
abandoned altogether. 

Of course there will be some to argue the 
accuracy and reliability of this study since 
its conclusions run counter to traditional 
concepts of library service long held. But to 
those others who are perceiving that modern 
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economics preclude perpetuation of lovely 
traditions unless they contribute markedly 
to the over-all quality of library service, this 
study will offer some hope of reconciling 
budget and service. And to those who are 
deeply concerned with the efficacy of the 
modern subject catalog, now grown in some 
libraries to overwhelming proportions, here 
is some prospect that the colossus may be cut 
down to manageable size and effective posi- 
tive programs developed to improve the use- 
fulness of the vestigial subject catalog which 
remains. 

Merritt's straighttorward presentation of 
the results of the California study is com- 
mended to the attention of all who are con- 
cerned with the construction, maintenance 
and interpretation of the library catalog. 
Here is positive evidence that there are ways 
to study the complex problem of catalog use 
and that out of such studies it will be possible 
to attack the problems of cataloging costs and 
of catalog intelligibility with some hope of 
ultimate success —Carlyle J. Frarey, Colum- 
bia University. ‘ 
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Nominees for A.C.R.L. Officers 
1952°53 


Nominations for the following terms: vice president and president-elect, one year as 


vice president, one vear as president; treasurer, three years; director, three years; repre- 

sentatives on A.L.A, Council, four years. 

lice president (One to be elected) 

Harriet D. MacPherson, librarian, Drexel Institute of Technology and dean of School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Emmett Burke, librarian, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Treasurer (One to be elected) 


Joseph C. Shipman, librarian, Linda Hall Library, Kansas City, Mo. 
" Helen M. Brown, librarian, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. | 
: Director at Large (One to be elected) 
: N. Orwin Rush, director of libraries, University of Wyoming Library, Laramie, Wyo. | 
Ralph W. McComb, librarian, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Representatives on ALLA. Council (Four to be elected) 

Morrison C. Haviland, librarian, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Charles Marshal! Adams, librarian, Woman's College of the University of North Caro- 

lina, Greensboro. 

John Ki. Knickerbocker, librarian, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Margaret L. Johnson, librarian, Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 

Robert H. Muller, director of libraries, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 

Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma A, & M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Raynard C. Swank, director of libraries, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

Marion A, Milezewski, assistant librarian, University of California, Berkeley. 

Biographical Notes 
dent (President-Elect) cataloging; various pamphlets im library and literary 
i 
MacPuerson, Hargtey D., librarian, Drexel Insti fields; reviews and contributions to library and literary 

tute of Technology and dean of School of Library publications Dr. MacPherson is a member of the 

Scrence, Drexel Institute, to40 to date. A.B., Wellesley. Collewe Libraries Section of ACRI 

tot4; Certiheate, Library School of New York Publi Burke, Joun Emmett, librarian, George Peabody 

Library, tor7; M.A., Columbia University, ro24; Ph.D., College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 1« 

Columina University, to29; cataloger, Columbia Uni De Paul U., Chicago, 1930; S. (Biol 

versity Library. 917-24; head cataloger, Library of to3t; M.A., De Paul, to36 (English Literature); 
: College of City of New York, 1924-28; associate, then B.L.S., Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 

imstructor, assistant professor, School of Library Serv 1947 Assistant Librarian and Dean of Men, St 

ie, Columba University 1027-43; librarian, Smith Mary's College, Winona, Minn., 1036-40; Assistant 

College, to43-48; professor, Drexel Institute of Tech Librarian, Christian B. College, Memphis, Tenn., to40 

nology, 1048-40. Council member, ACRL, 1046-s0; chair 43; Librarian, Patrick Collewe, to43-47; Librarian, 

man, ALA Catalog Section, 1632-33; member, Dewey Christian B. College, St. Louis, to47-40; Librarian and 

Decimal Committee, Lake Placid Foundation, 1037-40; Assistant Professor of Library Science, George Peabody 

member, ALA Board of Education for Librarianship, College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., to4go-to date 

1943-40 (Chairman, 1045-47); 2d Vice-President, ALA, In 1940 participant in junior college workshop Mem 

roso-st; President, ALA Library Education Division, ber ALA Bookbinding and Reference Referral Com 

1950-51; delegate from ALA to Library Association of mittees; Southeastern LA, Tennessee LA; author “Cul 

England, 1035; Chairman, 7sth Anniversary of Found tural Responsibilities of the Librarian” (Hilson Librar 

ing of ALA in Philadelphia, tos1; Member of com Bulletin, 24:730-41, June toso); “The School Library 

mittees of various library associations; Member, ALA, Crisis” (Librar Tournal, 76:683-88, April 15, tos1); 

Special Libraries Association; Modern Language As “Functional Problems of a Teachers College Library” 

sociation; American Association University Women: (College and Research Libraries, 12 No. 2, 1051); 

Bibliographical Society of America; League of American “Professional Training for Special Librarians” (Special 

Pen Women, Phi Delta Gamma, Phi Kappa Phi Author Libraries, 42 No. 7, December tos1); “The Publix : 

of: Censorship under Louis NIV: R. I Steverisen, a Library in the American City™ (American City. lanuary : 

study in French Influence; Some practical problems in rosz); and “What Makes a Good Teacher” (Educational | 
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Forum, January tos2). Mr. Burke has been chairman 
ot the Membership Committee of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries since 1oso. 


Treasurer 


_ SHIPMAN, Josepn C., librarian, Linda Hall Library, 
Kansas City, Mo., 1946 to date. A.B., Western Reserve 


Library, 1920, B.S.L.S., Western Reserve University, 
1932 Jr. assistant Technology Division, Cleveland 
Public Library, 1933-37; libr: y counsellor, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N.Y., 1937-30; technology librarian, 
Toledo Public Library, 1930-42; Head, Industry and 
Seience Dept., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1942-43; asst. 
director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1943-46. Secty- 
Treas. ALA Junior Members Round Table, 1940-41; 


President, Baltimore Chapter, SLA, 1942-44; President, 
Maryland Library Association, 1044-45; ALA Federal 
Relations Committee, 1942-46; Chairman Planning Com 
mittee, ALA Trans-Mississippi Regional Meeting 1948; 
Asst. Editor, Applied Mechanics Reviews; Contributor 
to professional periodicals Mr. Shipman is a member 
of the ference Librarians Section of ACRL. 

Heirs M., librarian, Skidmore College, Sara- 
Springs 19047-date A., Vassar College, 
B.S., Columbia University, 1034; M.S., Columbia 
University, 1042; Vassar College Library (successively 
circulation librarian, order librarian, reference librarian) 
1934-44; librarian, MacMurray College, 1944 47; ALA 
Council, 1044-4 chairman, ACRL College Libraries 
Section, 1945-46; member: New York Library Associa- 
tion; Hudson-Mohawk Library Association (Vice- 
President toso-date); American Association of Uni- 
Professors. Contributor to professional journals. 
trown is a member of the College Libraries Sec- 


ACRI 
Hirector at I 


Rusu, N. Orwin, director of libraries, University of 
ng Library, Laramie, Wyo., 1940-date A.B., 


versity 
Miss 
tion of 


arge 


Friet University, 1931; B.S.. Columbia University, 
1932; M.S., Columbia University, 1945; Assistant, 
Columbia University Library, 1931 32; Supervisor of 
Stacks, New York Public Library, 1932 34; assistant in 
charge of Main Reading Room, New York Public 
Library, 1034-36; librarian and assistant professor of 
Bibliography, Colby College, 1036-45; librarian and 


associate professor of Bibliography, Clark University, 
1945-47; Executive Secretary, Association of College 
aml Reference Libraries, 1947-40. President, Maine 
Library Association, 1938 41; treasurer, Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, 1946-47; member of 
the ALA Council, 1949-date; have served on the Library 
Administration and Friends of the Library Committees 
of ALA, member of ACRL’s Library Building Com 
mittee: chairman of the Northern Colorado and South 
ern Wyoming Library Association, tos0-51; chairman 
of the Mountain Plains Library Association’s Com- 
mittee on Regional Library Planning, 1os0-date; presi- 


dent-elect of the Mountain Plains Library Association ; 
chairman of the Board of the Bibliographical Center for 
Research at Denver, 1951-date; member of Bibliograph 
Society of America. Mr. Rush is a member of the 
University Libraries Section of ACRL 

McCome, Raten W., librarian, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College » 1948-date. Ph.B., Uni 
versity of Chicago, 1920; B.S. in L.S., University of 
Illinois, 1932; M.A.. University of Illinois, 1936. Uni- 
rsity of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 1942, 1946 
assistant, Newberry Library, 


ical 


librarian, acting 
University, 1036 


reterence 
Tulane 


1933-30; 


issociate librarian 


librarian 


42; associate librarian, The Pennsylvania State College, 
1947-48; hbrarian, 1948-date. Served in armed forces 
in this country and overseas, 1942-45 Member PLA, 
ALA, Pi Gamma Mu Served on various committees, 
state and national; currently, Certified and Standards, 
and Constitutional Committee of PLA. Mr. McComb 
is a member of the University Libraries Section of 
AC 
Representative n ALA Council 

Havitanp, Morrison C., librarian, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., 1os0-date arvard, 1037; 
B.S. in L.S., Columbia, 19038; reference and circulation 
assistant, assistant in charge of duplicates and ex- 
changes, Harvard College Library. assistant in charge 
ot reterence work in the Lamont Library, 1938-so. Con 
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Mr. 


Section 


Haviland is a 


tributor to professional journals. 
and the 


member of the Reference Librarians 
College Libraries Section of ACRL. 
Avams, Caries MarsHatt, librarian, Woman's Col 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
1045 to date. B.A., Amberst, 1929; B.S. in L.S., 
Columbia, 1933; M.A., Columbia, 1942 (American Lit 
erature); instructor, Athens College, Athens, Greece, 
1929-32; assistent, New York Public Library, 1034-38; 
assistant to the director, Columbia University Libraries, 
1938-45; mstructor, Columbia University School of 
Library Service, summer 1930, 19041. Member SLA, 
Greensboro Library Club, North Carolina Library As 
sociation, Bibliographical Society of America, Typophiles, 
Southeastern Library Association, ALA (ACRL Presi 
dent, 1950-51). Contributor of articles to professional 
journals. Mr. Adams is a member of the College Sec 
tion of ACRL. 
\NICKFRBOCKER, Joun H., librarian, Gettysburg Col 
1929-date. A.B., Columbia, 1921; Certificate, New 
York Public Library School, 1924; M.A., Columbia, 
1928. Assistant Librarian, Edgewood Arsenal, Md., and 
Camp Merrit, N.J., ALA, Library War Service, 1018 
19; Assistant in the Science and Technology Division 
and Main Reading Room, New York Public Library, 
1919-23; Chief, Acquisition and Readers’ Departments, 
New University, Washington Square College, 


lege, 


York 
1923-290; Member of the ALA Committee on Committee 
Appointments, 1035-30; Chairman, ALA Membership 
Committee in Pennsylvania, 1945-40; Member, ALA 
Federal Relations Committee, 1945-51; Alternate on 
ALA Council for Pennsylvania, 1050-53; Chairman, 
Pennsylvania Library Association, College Section; 1938; 
Member, Pennsylvania Library Association, Conimittee 
for Adult Education, 1¢39-41; Chairman, Pennsylvania 
Library Association, College Section, Committee on 
Constitution Revision, 1948; Pennsylvania Library As 
sociation, College Section, Advisory Committee, 104% 
50; Chairman, Pennsylvania Library Association, Col 
lege Section, Nominating Committee, 1940; Chairman, 
Penn:ylvania Library Association, Federal Relations 
Committee, 1945-51; member, Pennsylvania Library 
Association, Executive Committee, 1945-51; Founder, 
Adams County, Pa., Gettysburg Free Public Library, 
1946. Contributor to professional periodicals Mr. 
Knickerbocker is a member of the College Section of 
the ACRL. 

Jounson, Marcaret L., librarian, Smith College Li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass., 1o49-date. A.B., Goucher 
College, 1924; B.S. in L.S., Columbia University, 1942; 
graduate work at George Washington University and at 
vale University; assistant, Accessions Division, Library 
of Congress, 1924-28; cataloger, Yale University Li 
brary, 1928-36; assistant, Reference Department, e 
University Library, 1936-43; reference librarian, Smith 
College Library, 1043-47; assistant librarian and ref 
erence librarian, Smith Colleze Library, 1947-48; acting 
librarian, Smith College Library, 1948-40; Member of 
sub-committee of Editorial Committee of the ALA to 
study the future of the Guide to Reference Books, 1945; 
served on ACRI. Program Committee for Midwinter 
meeting, 1950. Author of “American imprints and 
their donors in the Yale College Library 1742” in 
Papers im honor of Andrew Keogh, New Haven, 1938; 
Yale Collection of Dealers’ Catalogs” in College 
and Research Libraries, January, 1046. Miss Johnson 


is a member of the College Libraries Section of ACRL.. 

Mutter, Rorert H., director of libraries, Southern 
IMinois University, Carbondale, 1049-date A.B., Stan 
ford University, 1936; certificate in Librarianship, Uni 
versity of California, 1937; M.A., Ph.D., University of 


Chicago, 1941, 1942; assistant, San Francisco Public 
Library, 1937; assistant, Temple University Library, 
1937-39; University fellow, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, 1030-40; research assistant, 


Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 1940 
42; librarian, Air Weather Service Library, Hq. Army 
Air Forces, Washington, 1042 43; military service, 
Army Air Corps, 1944-45; Chief, acquisitions section, 
library division, Office of Technical Services, U.S Dept 
Commerce, Washington, 1945-46; head librarian, Bradley 
‘niversity, Peoria, Ill, 1946-40; visiting lecturer, Uni 
versity of Illinois Library School, summer, rosr. 
Member: ACRL, Statistics Committee, 1o48-date: ACRL 
Committee on Training and Preparation, 1948-49; chair 
man, ACRL Buildings Committee, 1o40-date; chairman, 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, Illinois Library 
Association, 1048-49; chairman, College and Research 
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Libraries Section, Illinois Library Association, 1950-51; 
member, American Association of University Professors, 
1947 -date Contributer to professional journals Dr. 
Muller is a member of the University Libraries Section 
of ACRL 

_ Low, Epon, librarian, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla., 1o40-date A.B., East Central State 
College, Ada, Okla., 1926; B.S. in L.S., University of 
Illinois, 1930; A.M.1 University of Michigan, 1938. 
Associate librarian, East Central State College, 1931-37; 
librarian, Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, 1938-40; lecturer, summer sessions, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library School, 1930-46, 150-51; 
president, Southwestern Library Association, 1950-52; 
president, Oklahoma Library Association, 1949; chair 
man, Agricultural Libraries Section, ACRL, 1945-46; 
chairman, ACRL, Nominating Committee, 1050-51; Phi 
Kappa Phi, Phi Kappa Delta. Mr. Low is a member 
of the University and the Pure and Applied Sciences 
Sections of ACRI 

Swank, Raywnagp C., director of libraries, Stanford 
University College of Wooster (Obio). A.B., to34; 
Western Reserve University, B.S. in L.S., 1037; Umi 
versity of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Ph.D., 
1944 University of Colorade Libraries, Cataloger, 
1937-38, documents and serials librarian, 1038-30, decu 
ments librarian, toz0-41; University of Chicago, bibli 
ographer, toga; University of Minnesota, visiting 
lecturer, 1944-45, chief catalog librarian and assistant 
professor, 1045-46; University of Oregon, librarian and 
professor, to46-48; Stanford University, director of 
libraries, 19048-date Member ALA (formerly chair- 
man, Audio-Visual Board), Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Bibliographical Society of America, California 


Library Association (formerly chairman, Audio-Visual 
Board), Association of College and Reference Libraries 
(chairman, University Libraries Section). Author: “A 
classification for State, County, and Municipal Doc 
uments,” to44; “Report of a Survey of the Library of 
Stanford University” (with Louis R. Wilson), Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1047; “Subject Cata 
loging in the Subject-Departmentalized Library” in 
Shera, Hesse H. and Margaret E. Egan, eds., Biblu 
graphic Organization: Papers presented before the Fif 
teenth Annual Conference of the Graduate Library 
School, July 24-20, 1950 Chicago, University of Chi 
cago Press, 10st, p. 187-1900; contributor, Library 
Quarterly, College and Research Libraries, ete. Dr 
Swank is a member of the University Libraries Section 
of ACRL. 

Mitczewsx!, A., assistant 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1949-date A.B., Uni 
versity of Michigan, 1036; B.S. in L.S., University of 
Illinots, 1998; M.S., University of Illinois, togo. As 
sistant to Agricultural Librarian, University of Illinois, 
1937-38; library interne, TVA, Library, Wilson Dam, 
Ala., “1038-30; assistant to Executive Secretary, ALA, 
Chicago, 1940-42; executive assistant, ALA Books for 
Latin American Project, Washington, D.C., 1042-43; 
assistant director ALA International Relations (fice, 
Washington, D.C., 1943-46; director, 1946-47; director, 
Tennessee Valley Library Council Southeastern States 
Cooperative Library Survey, 1047-49 Contributor to 
professional periodicals 
Books in English by U.S. .« 

Southea ct Member: ALA, California Library 
Association. Mr. Milczewski is a member of the Um 
versity Libraries Section of ACRI 
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HERTZBERG 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 


REBINDING BOOKS and 
BINDING PERIODICALS 


More Than Fhvce Quarters of a Century Experience 


@ Expert handling of special work—hinging plates, 
restoration of old leather bindings, portfolios, etc. 


FULL INFORMATION WILL BE GLADLY SUPPLIED ON YOUR REQUEST 


@ Sewing adaptable to the kind and 
condition of the paper 


CRAFTSMAN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
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RY 
and ARCHIVES BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


GUNTON PARENT, Architect 
DAN ROBINSON, 
ROCK CITY CONSTRUCTION (CO. Contractors 


men, 


Construction 4*2 Months Ahead of Schedule 


The skeleton of one of the country's largest 
postwar library projects has been fabricated 
and erected 445 months ahead of schedule for 
Tennessee State Library and Archives Build- 
ing. This stack structure, designed by Snead & 
Company, will house about 1,300,000 volumes 
or their equivalent in archives. 


Our files of working drawings of previous 
Snead installations will facilitate the making 
of an addition to your bookstack to provide for 
growth. Steel for urgent requirements can be 
made available. 


Your inquiry for any kind of stack require- 
ments will receive expert attention. Write, wire 
or phone. 


LEGAL NOTICE 

In order to clear up misunderstand- 
ings, | wish to announce that we have 
finally emerged victorious after a five- 
year battle to try to make the Vir- 
ginia Metal Products Corporation and 
its parent the Winfield Corporation 
carry out a contract they made with 
me in 1946. Copies of the United 
States District Court judgment, unani- 
mously confirmed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which 
awarded us direct and punitive or ex- 
emplary damages and put the Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation under in- 
junctive restraint will be sent to li- 
brarians and architects on request. We 
have other claims against Virginia 
Metal Products Corporation that are 
still pending in court. 
Anocus SnNeap Macponarp, President 


SNEAD (Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Orange, Virginia Phone: Orange 2501 


* Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier * Snead System Compact Storage * Deck Floors, Concrete, 
Steel, Marble, etc. * Stack Stairs and Elevators * Automatic Book Conveyors * Carrels, Study Units, 
oe Enclosures * Louverall Ceiling Lighting * Stack Accessories * Wood Library Furniture and 
iquipment * 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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3. = Conne & Company, 
Inc. 


LIBRARY BOOKSELLERS 


Specializing in sets and 


back files of periodicals 
Original editions and 


Microcard reprints 


i6 MILLMONT STREET 
BOSTON 19, MASS. 


Catalogues issued 


We cordially invite want lists 


: and sale lists of duplicates 


‘BACK NUMBER 


MAGAZINES 


OVER 2.000 000 COPIES ON FILE 


We Specialize in Supplying 
SINGLE COPIES 


as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES 


Duplicates Purchased 


Catalogues on request 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


Dept R + 13th ST, NEW YORK 3, W. Y. 


SAVE $ $ 


on book maintenance 
with proved 


Boox-Saver 


Quick, easy to 
use, economical 
liquid plastic. 
Thorough testing 
has proved that 
in minutes, and 
for justa few pen- 
nies, you—any- 
»one that can handle a brush—can 
effectively repair ripped bindings, 
loose signatures, or torn pages 
with Book-Saver. Transparent, 
tough, flexible when dry, Book- 
Saver is unaffected by time or 
hardest day-after-day use. It is 
the only book repair material you 
need! You don’t need tapes, 
threads, glue. Book-Saver can 
slash your rebinding and replace- 
ment costs. Try it and see how 
safe, quick and easy it is to make 
repairs with Book-Saver. Mail the 
coupon for trial bottle, brushand 
illustrated Technique Booklet. iF 


DELKOTE, INC. | 


Special Offer! | 4 


Send a trial size bottle of Book-Saver ot 
only $1.95 (plus postage), FREE technique 
booklet ond brush. Send invoice later. 


Address 
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Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Are You 


Making Use of THESE 
Wilson Publications ? 


They will locate for you what is appearing in 1400 
periodicals, all books published in the English lan- 
guage, in all worthwhile pamphlets, and on 16mm 
films, and filmstrips: 


¢ Abridged Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
¢ Agricultural Index 

¢ Art Index 

Bibliographic Index 

* Biography Index 

* Book Review Digest 

¢ Cumulative Book Index 

¢ Education Index 

¢ Educational Film Guide 

¢ Essay and General Literature Index 

¢ Filmstrip Guide 

* Index to Legal Periodicals 

Industrial Arts Index 

¢ International Index to Periodicals 

¢ Library Literature 

¢ Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
| * Vertical File Service Catalog 


it will be a pleasure to send details about any of 
these services 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N.Y. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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® FPA’S BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
Edited by Franklin P. Adams 


A brand-new book of quotations with a tremendous popular appeal. Compiled 
and edited by the one and only FPA, it covers the entire range of human experi- 
ence from ancient to modern times, includes the words of Thomas Aquinas, 
Chaucer, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Christopher Fry, Oscar Hammerstein, General 
MacArthur—even covers such topics as Brooklyn and Psychoanalysis. In addi- 
tion to his own treasury, FPA has added the favorite selections of contemporary 
authors, critics, journalists, actors, etc. An up-to-date work for reference and 


pleasurable browsing April « approx. 896 pages « $5.95 
THE CHILD AND HIS PLAY 


A Planning Guide for Parents and Teachers by Hozét-Kepler 


How can a child's playtime hours help him develop into a happy, well-adjusted 
adolescent and adult? This new book answers the question, and offers a wealth 
of genuinely practical aids for parents and teachers of children from 2 to 14. 
Covers toys, art, music, books, work, trips, clubs, comic: books, television, radio, 


movies, pets, nature, etc. April « 320 pages « $3 75 


NEWS AND THESE UNITED STATES 
By Edith Bartow 


A dynamic story of the growth and development of the newspaper in America, 
and its repeated struggle against censorship. Representing six years of zealous 
research, it tells the history of the U. S. press from colonial times to the present, 
and the rough-and-tumble existence of news and newspeople 


April « 28 woodcuts $5.00 


A SHAKESPEARE COMPANION 
Edited by F. E. Halliday 


Here its the first truly complete coverage of every aspect of Shakespeare and his 
work—a scholarly guide to his life, his poems and plays, his friends. acquain- 
tances, printers, publishers, players, editors, scholars, critics, and the dramatists 
and plays of the Elizabethan-Jacobean theatre. A complete history of Shakes- 
peare'’s work, from both the theatrical and scholastic viewpoints 


April « approx. 756 pages « $8.50 
NEWSWEEK’S HISTORY OF OUR TIMES—1952 
Vol. 1!l—Covering Events of 1951—By the Editors of Newsweek 
The third big volume of Newsweek's continuing story of world events seen in 
perspective by top Newsweek editors and analysts. Covers the significant events 


of 1951 in every country of the world and in every branch of our domestic affairs. 
Includes a full section of the best news pictures of the year. A NEWSWEEK 


BOOKSHELF BOOK April « approx. 480 pages » $6.00 
CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY 


English-Latin; Latin-English. Reprinted in January of this year from new plates 
$5.00 plain » $5.75 thumb-indexed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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FOR LIBRARIANS* 


W hich advantage of VMP Steel Bookstacks 
_ and Shelving means most to you? 


-9 Will VMP steel bookstacks warp, sag, or crack? 
No! Precision-engineered VMP steel construction can never 
warp, sag, or crack. 
2.Q See var U-Bar shelving actually add to the life of 


A Yes! VMP’s modern U-BAR shelves provide better ventilation, 
allow air to circulate freely to all parts of books. Books last 
longer, never rot! 


3. Q How important to efficient library function are hinged 
shelves? 

A Most ‘important. Exclusive VMP design hinged shelves add 

vital storage and handling flexibility — save time and money. 


4. Q Is it more advantageous to utilize the services of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of bookstack, shelving 
and equipment? 

A Yes — for every kind of job. Virginia Metal products offers 
the benefit of its vast experience in the solution of all tech- 
nical questions concerning free-standing or multi-tier book- 
stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 

5.Q Are VMP steel bookstacks and shelving more 
expensive? 

A\No! VMP equipment actually costs far less! In fact, about 
half the cost of wood shelving! 


VIRGINIA 
PRODUCTS 
your or card and ‘mail to C0 R p 0 R AT | 0 N 
Dept. 4 


83 THOMAS ST. 
NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


FREES: 8 pace brochure describ. 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 


*for Library Architects and Purchasing Agents too! 


Hi 


Main reading room, library of the Shawnee 
Mission High School Library, Merriam, 
Kansas. The furniture is of Library Bureau's 
famous Natural Birch. Under-window book- 
shelves utilize otherwise wasted space. Note 


the specially built charging desks (in fore- 
ground) with built-in catalog trays. The 
reference table, for use of encyclopedias, and 
other large reference books, in right center, 
is shown in greater detail in the picture below. 


You get extra years cf service from LB furniture 


Built up to a standard, not down to a 
price, LB library furniture will be both 
useful and beautiful ten, twenty, or 
even fitty years from now. Your replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. And 
when you expand your library, Library 
Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that will harmonize and inter- 
member perfectly with what you have. 


Sturdy reference table for much used reference 
books, or bulky, hard-to-handle books . . . gives 
great case of reference . . . adequate working 
space and light. 


For more complete details on LB 
quality furniture, write to Library 
Bureau, Room 1039, Remington Rand 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y. Ask for Catalog LB 403. And 
when next you need anything for your 
library, call your local Remington Rand 
office, let LB show you the facts for 
comparison — then you decide. 


Library Bureau— Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 


Please mention C & R L when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Does your library keep readers abreast of current developments in 


Race Relations and Intergroup Problems? 


the 


INVENTORY OF RESEARCH 
IN 
RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


1S 


The only periodical giving systematic and comprehensive coverage of the litera- 


ture in this vitally important field. 


It is a Quarterly Journal providing concise and readable summaries of publica 


tions, unpublished reports, research and programs covering such topics as: 


Prejudice Civil Rights 
iscrimination Legislation 
Segregation Court Decisions 
Attitudes Community Organization 
Action Programs Surv eys 
Race Dillerences Employment Practices 
Anti-Semitism Human Rights 
Human Relations Commissions Intercultural Education 
Research Tec hniques Minority Problems 


Annual Subscription Rate $3.50. — Single Copies 31.00 
Sample copy on request 
Write publishers today: Committee on Education, 
Training and Research in Race Relations 
The University of Chicago 
1901 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 
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Hore is what 
AN EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN 


in one of America’s largest universities writes of 


STECHERT SERVICE— 


“. .. We are discovering that current American publications ordered 
from you in New York City are very often reaching us several weeks 
sooner than from a famous jobber whose offices are only one-half mile 
away! Your Book Department is to be congratulated on furnishing some 
of the finest service available to libraries anywhere today, and we defi- 


nitely appreciate it... .” 


You too, can join the ever-growing list of 
satisfied Stechert customers! 


We might add that we offer to libraries the best possible discounts on 
American books. Books coming from our Foreign Departments are priced 
at the most favorable rates of exchange, whether secured through importa- 


tion, or when supplied directly from our extensive New York stock. 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
31 East Tenth Street, New York 3 


SERVING THE LIBRARIAN FOR EIGHTY YEARS 


